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all my previsions. Not because I am a prophet, but 
because I neither tampered with histery nor warped 
historical facts. 
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A TEAR OF THE WAR. 

"Truth is the eye of HUtory." — ^Poltbiub. 

I. 

More than a year of a bloody war is over ; of a war 
upon whicli England and France entered by trumpet- 
ing forth to the world high sounding phrases, and 
throwing broadcast contumely over their antago- 
nist. Clothed in all the show of sanctity and devotion 
to apparently sacred and violated rights, devotion to 
injured innocence, to oppressed weakness, thus making 
a pious display of virtuous self-sacrifice, England has 
done her utmost to cast dust into the eyes of the world, 
and impose upon the credulous and the confident. 

A brief review of what was at first asserted, show- 
ing how real motives and designs have been artfully 
concealed under generous appeals and appearances, 
will not only be interesting, but at the same time in- 
structive so far as concerns the good faith which haa 
inspired England, her boisterous statesmen and poli- 
ticians, throughout this contest. 

The war was proclaimed as a holy crusade, and 
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as such they wished it to be considered by the world 
at large, and the Americans in particular. Pity it is 
indeed that the character of the leaders was not such 
as to inspire unbounded confidence. Foremost amongst 
them, stood a French knight of the darkest treachery 
and most shameless perjury, supported by his godfather, 
an English statesman of brazenfaced impudence, and 
encouraged in an underhand way by the Hapsburff 
c«neIeol BeHnd these crowded their victii J 
tools, urged on to precipitate themselves headlong in a 
savage strife, the first act of which has scarcely come 
to a close. In the opinion of these eager partisans 
and loud declaimers, forts were to fall at the sound of 
their voice, and arrayed battalions wheel round and 
take at once to their heels. As yet events have 
turned out somewhat diflferently. 

What a misfortune ! For weeks, nay, for months, 
triumphs have bean prepared. For Christ's ^ake, 
English and French clergy, fi-om their very pulpits, 
proclaim war against Christians in behalf of the cres- 
cent, the most infuriated enemy of Christendom. For 
Christ's sake, the snug, fat, nice, well-fed, clean- 
shave/i, and above all, richly paid English bishops and 
deans, are continually clearing their throats to be 
ready to strike up in uno sono^ with imans and muftis 
in their mosques, a hymn of thanksgiving for a de- 
structive victory over a Christian power — ^a victory 
securing the quietude of the Moslems and their ha- 
rems. Even in St. Peter's and in Ndtre Dame^ holy 
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water was prepared for consecrating the Mohamme- 
dan and heathenish scimetar, dripping with the blood 
of the followers of the Bible. 

Rejoicings of all kinds, for the immediate result of 
a coup de mam^ the taking of Sebastopol, were or- 
dered in Paris by the Emperor himself Verses, illu- 
minations, transparencies and puffing inscriptions arc 
constantly kept ready under the supreme direction of 
the police, and cantata, glorifying the Emperor on this 
expected occasion, are continually being rehearsed. 
The great Sultan himself has followed the example of 
his ally and tutor. From the undisturbed quietude 
of his seraglio even, as the allied fleets sailed from 
Constantinople for the Crimea, he issued the most 
strict orders to the disaffected Christian population of 
his capitial to prepare illuminations and rejoicings. 
As yet, however, the stubbornness of the northern 
Bear has preserved the eastern Christians from fulfil- 
ling these heart-rending orders, and has foiled the 
Parisian preparations. The Russians fought — won — 
lost, but finally they may, perchance, overcome. 
Thus they may yet realize, what centuries ago the 
great captain Duke of Alba asserted to be the duty 
of a general: "Not only to fight for fighting's sake, 
but to overcome." 

In all probability, this drama will be divided into 
many acts. Most probably the climax is as yet far 
distant, and it may be that the end will be very dif- 
ferent from that .expected by the chief plotters. 
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n. 



Among the numerous reasons put forward by Eng- 
land to give a rightful color to this war, were the dis- 
turbed balance of power, a violation of existing trea- 
ties, danger to constitutional liberties, encroachment 
upon and violent interference with European ajGFairs, 
etc. All this is said to have been perpetrated by 
Russia ; she is accused of being the original disturber 
of peace ; it is she who has called out England and 
France, and who has ardently wished to pick a quar- 
rel with them. In one word, the accusations are num- 
berless. I select only the prominent ones. Let us 
now see on which side are truth, equity, and justice. 

m. 

Much has been written, said, and proclaimed, about 
the balance of power in Europe. History cannot, 
however, point to a single century during which this 
balance of power has prevailed. This presumed equi- 
librium of Europe, as every other mechanical balance, 
is, and has always been, difficult to establish. It has, 
to be sure, often been tried on a larger or smaller 
scale, but never succ'essfiilly for any length of time. 
To establish any balance is such a delicate operation, 
that an imperceptible atom easily overturns it. In 
politics or diplomacy as in mechanics, it is ever sus^ 
pended on a sharp edge or a delicate point, and even 
the slightest breath will disturb it. 
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At best the balance of power is an expedient, but 
not an irrevocable historical law, and therefore it is 
no mainspring in history; and the destinies of races, 
nations, or parts of the globe have never been ruled 
by the balance, nor have they moved freely around it 

True it is that much blood has been recklessly 
spilt for this notion, since there have always existed 
powerful and weaker states, the one extending their 
dominion at the cost of the other. So it ever was, 
and so it will be, until the whole social basis and or- 
ganism shall be utterly changed, and the present state 
succeeded by that of brotherly federation. But as 
f et, we are not even near the threshold. 



IV. 

It is supposed that the first who put forward this 
idea of a balance of power in modern European compli- 
cations, was Ferdinand of Arragon, in order to check 
French influence in Italy. Perhaps it originated with 
the crafty statesman of the Venetian republic. When 
under Charles V. the house of Austria became a pre- 
ponderating power in Europe, the Valois, the Bour- 
bons, Henry IV., Richelieu, Mazarin,. and Louis XIV., 
did not fight for re-establishing the balance — since 
their motto was, to bring down the house of Austria, 
and to raise the French power on its ruins. The thirty 
years' war, the nearly uninterrupted strife with the 
Ottomans, who were possessors of the greatest part of 
Hungary, weakened the German branch of the Haps- 
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burgs. In the same epoch, when the Spanish monar 
chy, since the time of Philip IL had been gliding down 
into a state of prostration, Louis XIV. became the bug- 
bear ; and against him William of Holland, afterwards 
king of England, raised this diplomatic cry of the bal- 
ance of power, and more clearly defined a doctrine 
that was rather indefinite in its nature. France was a 
little humiliated and Austria became insolent, while 
the great crowned giant of Western Europe, Frede- 
rick of Prussia, was three times obliged to draw his 
sword to maintain his sovereignty, his lands, and his 
independence. 

The close of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the present, are still fresh in the memory of 
all. Every one knows well enough that Napoleon 
fought for the sake of destroying old sovereigns, and 
the subjecting as much of Europe as possible to 
France' and his own family. During all these various 
phases, the powers playing the foremost part in them 
have been invading each other, and their respective 
boundaries formed and form the real political Europe. 
Kussia never encroached upon this Europe, and thus 
never did, nor could disturb its presumed balance. 
So, at least, loudly declares unimpassioned history. 



V. 



For centuries, as now, in all her bloody contests, 
Russia has always fought her battles single-handed. 
She alone was never assisted by any power. On the 
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contrary, she has often taken up the cudgel for others, 
and shed her blood in their cause, but she has never 
forced on others her alliance. 

Russia has never carried war into Europe for her 
own interests. She never attacked any western power, 
but when her troops appeared beyond her frontiers, it 
was always and exclusively as an ally of this or that 
power, and always moved by urgent supplications. 
Even as far back as in the sixteenth century, the Ger- 
man Kaisers, the popes, and the Venetian republic in- 
voked the help and alliance of Russia against the 
Turks, then cajled infidels. So also did the Haps- 
burgs in their struggles against Protestant Germany. 

Charles XXL challenged and attacked Russia. He 
invaded Poland. Russian troops came there to fight 
against him, as allies of August XL, the rightful king 
of Poland. By him and by the Polish nobles, Peter 
the Great was invoked. Soon afterwards Russian 
troops appeared in Pomerania as allies of Saslony, 
Denmark, and Prussia- 
Maria Theresa employed Russian succor against 
Frederick the Great. So did the coalition headed by 
England against the French republic. It was by the 
urgency of English prayers that the Russian troops ap- 
peared in Holland, Switzerland, and in Italy, whence 
Suwarrow expelled the French commanded by Sobe- 
rer, Moreau, and Macdonald. By the supplications 
of Austria and of England, Russian troops appeared at 
Austerlitz. A year or so afterwards, Russia saved the 
Prussian monarchy from total annihilation. 
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No Russian interest was involved in any of these 
Franco-European quarrels. Therefore, Napoleon on 
the one side, and England on the other, have done 
more than any power to draw Russia into the midst 
of Europe. Napoleon did all in his power to secure 
a Russian alliance. He offered half the world to 
Alexander, Poland or the dukedom of Warsaw, in- 
cluded — ^nay, he would have given Turkey and Con- 
stantinople, to bring Russia to his side in the duel 
fought by him with England. 

In 1812-13, when Russia repulsed the invasion of 
the whole West led on by Napoleon, Alexander and 
his advisers had no intention of following the invader 
beyond the western frontiers of the dukedom of War- 
saw. England and Prussia on their knees conjured 
him to go on, and thus the treaty of Calish was con- 
cluded. Entreaties of the whole of Europe invariably 
headed by England, have twice brought the Russian 
armies to France, and even to Paris. 

Finally, in the year 1849, the tears of the Haps- 
burgs and the prayers of a great part of Europe, as 
well as of the English tories, moved the Emperor 
Nicholas ; and Russian troops appeared as allies of 
Austria in Hungary, which, according to the common 
conception of international laws still regulating Euro- 
pean affairs, was a dependency of the house of Haps- 
burg — ^was, in fact, a province in arms against her he- 
reditary sovereign 
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VI. 

There now remains Poland. This was after all an 
internal family struggle for supremacy, and therefore 
a struggle rarely occurring in history, and for this rea- 
son difficult to be understood. It was fated, in one 
word, providential, for the interest, advancement, and 
development of the whole race. It somewhat resem- 
bled the struggles of Lacedaemon, Athens, and Thebes 
— and still more, the victory of the Romans over the 
surrounding and cognate tribes and cities, and then 
through the whole of Italy. 

Poland, a rather feeble branch of the great Slavic 
stem, had her opportunity centuries ago, her propi- 
tious chances to establish this supremacy. She did 
not then understand how to make the best of her posi- 
tion. The oligarchy which ruled her national destinies 
during centuries of existence as a state, showed a total 
want of statesmanship. The Roman Catholicism recog- 
nized by Poland raised an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the Poles and the great bulk of the Slavic race, 
and this gap was stiU more widened by the accursed 
influence of the Jesuits. 

The struggle between Poland and Russia lasted for 
centuries, and with various fortunes. History shows 
that since the fourteenth century, Poland has extended 
her Umits on the ancient hereditary possessions of the 
Russian Grand Duke's regions, inhabited by a distinct 
Russian branch, speaking a different idiom, and recog- 
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nizing the liturgy of the Eastern Church. Such was the 
case with the people of Gallitzia, White Russia, Wolhy- 
nia, Podole, and Ukraina. From the second half of 
the seventeenth century, the Czars began slowly to re- 
conquer these immense possessions torn from Russia 
when she was overpowered by the Tartars. 

Poland was annihilated at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. But th6 slowly working process of decomposi- 
tion was far anterior to the moment when Russia con- 
tributed to the partition of a state that was utterly in 
capable of self-existence. 

To tell the truth, Poland never belonged to the so- 
called family of European or Western nations. She 
never participated in any of the great European con- 
tests or combinations, from the Crusades down to her 
extinction. Her name does not appear in any of the 
great treaties constituting epochs in European history, 
and in the life of European states. 

The treaty of Oliva, in the year 1660, is the first 
one on record ; and in that Poland authenticates her 
weakness and decline ; for she emancipated her vassal 
the elector of Prussia, and made concessions to her in- 
veterate enemy the king of Sweden. 

Shortly after this epoch, Poland, as an independent 
state, was suffered only by courtesy, as her neighbors 
were not yet bold enough for her partition or could not 
agree about the terms. Such schemes, however, were 
entertained and broached from the second half of the 
seventeenth century. They were known to the king of 
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Poland. Hence originated the prophecy so renowned 
in Polish history, uttered by the king, John Casimir Wa- 
sa, in the speech by which he resigned the Polish crown, 
in the year 1668. Then he warned the nation and 
foretold a partition. The Polish historians speak with 
amazement of this prediction. The fact is that decay 
was visible and not to be stayed. Casimir knew that 
his antagonist, Charles Gustavus of Sweden, had already 
proposed to others the scheme of dividing Poland. 
About the same time also it was proposed by the Mag- 
yar-Transylvanian adventurer Ragotzy, after a bold in- 
cursion into the heart of Poland. 

August IL, an elected king, cherished the plan of 
dividing the country which had raised him to the 
throne, and of transforming the greatest part of it into 
an hereditary dependency of Saxony. Peter the Great, 
so much abused by the ignorant would-be historians, 
scornfully rejected the plans of August, that were after- 
wards communicated by him to the Kaiser and to the 
king of Prussia, the father of Frederick the Great 
Prince Henry, brother of Frederick, took up the scheme 
of August, first winning to it Kaunitz and Maria The- 
resa, and then Catharine. Thus Russia finally secured 
to herself what she had lost centuries before, emanci- 
pating these masses of people of the same race and 
language jfrom the religious oppression and violent per- 
secution exercised over them by the Polish Roman 
Catholic conquerors. 

In the eighteenth century Russia began to meddle 
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with the internal aJGFairs or rather dissensions of Poland, 
but to this she was summoned by the Poles themselves. 
We have already alluded to what took place during the 
wars between Charles XII. and Peter the Great. In 
the elective contest for the Polish crown between 
Stanislas Lestschynski, who was sent and supported by 
France, and August III. of Saxony, the magnates who 
took his side invoked the support of Russia. At their 
request, the Empress sent Russian troops under General 
Munich to settle the affair and to expel Stanislas. 

At the next vacancy, the Czartoryjski supplicated 
the Empress Catharine to secure the crown for one of 
them, or at least for their nephew Poniatowski, who 
was purposely sent to St. Petersburg. In this manner 
the continual and preponderating influence of the 
Russian court in the affairs of Poland was established. 
Subsequently Polish dissidents, or Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists in the north, and the still more persecuted ad- 
herents of the Eastern Church, who formed the whole 
bulk of the population in the south, invoked the joint 
interference of Prussia and Russia in their behalf. 
Russia above all was considered by her co-religionists 
as a redeemer. Finally, a faction composed of the prin- 
cipal magnates, and headed by the king himself, formed 
a confederacy and put itself under the protection of 
Russian troops, for the sake of overthrowing the 
reformed constitution of 1791. Thus the destinies of 
Poland have been worked out by the Poles themselves. 
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VII. • 

I 

The reconstruction of Poland is supposed to emi- 
nently occupy the minds of the statesmen and of the 
French tyrant, the leaders of the present Western 
Crusade. I do not believe for a moment that either of 
them is sincere. They know the positive impossibili- 
ties of doing this. No gift of prophecy is required to 
say that it is all a mere sham. The much discussed 
reconstruction of Poland goes hand in hand with the 
reform of the Koran, with the reinvigoration of Turkey. 
Both of them have the same practicability, and will be 
effected at the same time. Poland is no longer a bloody 
phantom haunting nations and governments; it is a 
Chinese shadow, with which intriguers amuse fools. 

I shall not dwell upon this subject, because it is in 
my eyes, void of the slightest probability.* To con 
elude, I affirm: that the Polish peasantry, that is, the 
masses, the real nation, are perfectly, absolutely strange 
to all the workings of the few patriots in the interior 
and still more so to those of the emigrants. The)' 
scarcely know or recollect their existence ; they do noi 
share the longings of the patriots and of the emigrants. 
No tie whatever links them together, no current of 
sympathy flows between them. They will remain deaf 
to the invocations made by the emigrants or other 
patriots, even if these should appear among them sur- 

• See Appendix 
2 
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rounded by French or German armies. The reason of 
this can be briefly stated : the peasantry, the mass of the 
nation, is tired of similar attempts, where they alone 
have hitherto been the greatest losers. They are 
better off now than they ever were under the so- 
called Polish national rule. A very considerable num- 
ber of the peasantry have been emancipated by the Rus- 
sian government from the robot or statute labor, and have 
received free, independent homesteads. The nobility 
are deprived by the actual government of the power 
to inflict corporeal punishment on the peasantry, a 
power which they once used very lavishly. For all 
these reasons the peasantry does not feel itself op- 
pressed. The recruitment, to which the mass of the 
people is submitted, is general, and existed from the 
formation of the dukedom of Warsaw. An insurrec- 
tionary or reconstructing government, instituted and 
acting under the protection of Western allies, would 
make more, and by far heavier claims for men and 
money on the poor, and then really oppressed peasant- 
ry, than Russia ever could have done. 

VIII. 

* 

Russian influence is accused of having arrested, 

nay, destroyed the development of liberal institutions in 

« 

Germany. The Germans are the greatest whiners known 
in the world. These accusations preferred by them are 
directly opposed to historical evidence. To stimulate 
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their people against Napoleon in the struggle for inde- 
pendence in the year 1813, the German sovereigns 
promised to bestow liberal constitutions. When the 
work was done, Napoleon expelled from Europe, and 
the treaty .of Vienna concluded, Alexander the Russian 
granted a constitution to conquered Poland. This in- 
strument was liberal to an extent which made the cele- 
brated Carnot, at that time residing in Warsaw, declare 
that the constitution was too good to last. It was 
evidently therefore not Alexander, then wholly under 
the sway of liberal ideas, who influenced, urged, or 
prevented German sovereigns from keeping their word 
to their subjects. Every body knows that it was Aus- 
tria and Metternich, backed slightly by Castlereagh, 
that -embodiment of English toryism. 

The initiative of the decisions of Carlsbad, and of 
all other liberticide measures, came likewise from 
Austria and the other Western absolutists, and Russia, 
as an ally of the two active German powers, assured 
them of her support. 

Russia never made herself an apostle of constitu- 
tional liberty, but nowhere has she appeared in arms 
to destroy it in other countries. This, however," mon- 
archist France did in Spain, in 1823, as did republican 
France in Rome, against a sister republic, in 1849 ; as 
Austria in Italy, in 1822. 

When Alexander had outlived his liberal inspira- 
tions, he became a pupil in absolutism to Metternich 
and his school. Metternich and not Alexander was 
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the soul, the instigator of the Congresses of Laybach, 
Troppau, and Verona. 

The intervention of the Emperor Nicholas in Hun- 
gary, in 1849, was made on the ground of saving the 
integrity of the Hapsburg hereditary possessions, and 
took place only when the Magyars proclaimed their 
independence, and threatened to transfer the war into 
Poland. Hungary, constitutionally organized, but de- 
pending on the Emperor, would never have provoked 
Russian interference. 

Russia is no apostle of constitutional institutions. No 
one supposed she is. But it was still Russia alone that 
procured for, and secured to the Principalities as well 
as Serbia, their privileges,* their constitutions, with 
emancipation from Turkish misrule, and the abolition 

of serfdom in Moldavia and Wallachia. And Russia 

• 

did this at a time when no one in Europe had any 
thought of ameliorating their condition. English 
high-sounding philanthropy was mute, and Austria 
squinted at this liberal seed thrown in her near neigh- 
borhood. " These are facts of history. 



IX. 



Russia formed, as she is always considered to form, 
a counterpoise to the West, first principally to France, 
and now latterly to England. Without Russia, Eng- 
land's arrogant, overweening behavior towards all the 
weaker states would have become boundless. Russia 
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has checked and put it down on more than one occasion. 
Without going far back, it 'was Russia alone that, in 
1850, severfely reprimanded Lord Palmerston for his 
unprincipled assault on Greece in the affair of Don Pa- 
cifico, and for his insolent tone towards Tuscanv. 
This, neither the boisterous Briton nor his country cati 
have forgotten or forgiven. 

The domineering nature of the French national 
character is well established by history; it can ex- 
pand itself, however, only over central Europe. Since 
the 15th century, the French have interfered with the 
affairs of other states, and for this have carried war 
far beyond the frontiers of their own country. Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, the * Netherlands, Belgium, and 
parts of Germany, have in turn been subject to their in- 
roads, and to their attempts to establish their dominion, 
or preponderating influence. This was the aim of 
every French sovereign and statesman, beginning 
from the time of Louis XL down to their present mas- 
ter. All of them tried to extend their sway over conti- 
nental Europe ; and the French nation has invariably 
most heartily supported their attempts. 

Napoleon the Great showed Europe what she had 
to expect from Franco-Napoleonic justice, equity, or 
administration. The present Bonapartide, holding 
France in his grasp, is visibly trying to march in the 
footsteps of his uncle, only in a different, that is, more 
cunning, wily, and surreptitious manner. - If not the 
ruler, he aspires to be the protector of Spain, Italy, 
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the Pope, and Germany. Nay, what the uncle had no 
time to think of, the nephew attempts to carry out 
He extends his protectorate and his interference to the 
new world, and begins to meddle and to interfere with 
American aflFairs, trying to impose his will even here. 
• No nation is so easily led by high-sounding 
phraseology as is the French. This proof of a gene- 
rous chord in their character, is fearfully abused by 
ambitious and selfish masters. All of them, philoso- 
phers, reformers, revolutionists, at the simple word of 
their despot, believe in fighting to the last in defence 
of balance of power, civilization, morality and freedom, 
which they would do better to establish at home, for- 
getting that they are fighting for the upholding of the 
throne of their domestic oppressor. 



X. 

Neither France nor England are for a moment sin- 
cere in their assertions of devotion to the balance of 
power. They neither believe in, nor wish for it. It is 
only a veil to disguise their real purposes. They set 
Europe on fire for power, and for power alone. Only 
the English appetite and tendency is different, but 
more far-reaching than the French. In the 18 th cen- 
tury England reddened the whole globe with blood for 
the sake of establishing her naval, commercial, and co- 
lonial supremacy, and succeeded in her schemes. The 
United States rising at once from nothingness into 
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political life, checked the ambitious purposes of Eng- 
land. Then came the French Revolution — the tem- 
pestuous passage of Napoleon across history — at the 
end of which England extended her maritime posses- 
sions in all directions. 



XL 

If statesmen admit the unavoidable necessity of a 
continental balance of power, if they make efforts to 
raise this notion to the dignity of a law in history, 
then the same necessity exists for establishing a bal- 
ance of power on the seas as well as on the land. It is 
not necessary to enumerate the maritime usurpations 
of England around the globe; as little as to dwell 
upon her exclusive tendency to establish a universal 

» 

monopoly. More than any where this is seen through, 
and understood by the Americans. 

England does not dream of conquering and trans- 
forming the rest of the world into provinces, but sim- 
ply of subduing every spot on the earth exclusively to 
her commercial interest. Her aim is that mankind 
shall work, and work hard, for the English benefit. 
All ought ifi be reduced to the state to which she has 
reduced Portugal since the treaty of Methuen. 

The monopoly of trade and of manufacturing in- 
dustry, form the main objects of England's ceaseless 
cravings. To obtain this she sacrifices every thing, 
and strains every nerve. She always endeavors to 
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undermine and paralyse any growing industry in 
another country, and for this she insinuates the sweet- 
ened poison of free-trade. She would transform the 
internal commerce or navigation of other nations into 
agents for her universal metropolis. 

No such attempt has before been recorded in 
history. England would have the whole globe for 
her exclusive, market — would reduce the whole hu- 
man race to mere producers of raw material, in order 
that she may have her choice, and that all the rest 
may be obliged from necessity to consume the pro- 
ducts of her manufactories. She would have no balance 
of power, and no counterpoise. 

England's whole policy is, therefore, an exclusive 
selfishness, but dictated by the imperative necessity 
of self-preservation. So far, therefore, she may be jus- 
tified, and so much the worse is it for those who are 
stultified by her, and become her willing tools. 

For the same reason it is in the interest of Eng- 
land to make the best of the miseries of Turkey and 
of the East, and to prolong them for her benefit. It 
is convenient for her to prolong the abjection of that 
country and its population — while feigning belief in the 
eventual, distant possibility of the reinvigoration of 
the Mussulmen — in the success of an indefinable re- 
form in the progress and amelioration 6f this eflFete 
and stationary race. It is convenient for England to 
do all this, for the sake of preserving her monopoly 
over these countries. 



.- .1. 
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The globe must become a hard-toiling worker for, 
and a tributary to, England. This is the fatal condi- 
tion of her existence. She must daily extend, in 
every direction, the outlets for her manufactures, or 
she must break down. All theVorld must depend on 
England for its wants, otherwise England's mills and 
furnaces will stop and extinguish their fires, her little 
ones starve, John Bull lose his rotundity, and the 
parks and the castles of her proud aristocracy become 
deserts, wildernesses, and ruins. 

■ 

XIL 

It is for power, and for power alone, that England 
and France have taken each other by the hand. They 
already give a foretaste as to how they would exercise 
it, if their sway, by destroying Russia, should become 
firmly established. It would grow more imperious 
and insolent than any other power ever was, menac- 
ing the independence of nations. Under the guise of 
flourish and phraseology, England and France make 
every eflPort to enforce actual war upon other states, 
or menace them with destruction, or the ruin of their 
interests, thair industry, their prosperity. They will 
not allow- them to remain neutral, but menace them 
with blockading their ports or invading their territories. 
They will not permit other governments to choose 
their own course — to be the judges of their interest, 
but enforce on them their own policy, and this in the 
most insulting manner. 
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England is highly disgusted that others are reluc 
tant to fight her battles. They must come in to help 
her out, whatever may be their intentions or predilec- 
tions. Every one is to judge of even.ts under English 
dictation, to look on them through an English prism. 

Arrogance cements the Western alliance. Ambi- 
tion of domination unites England to France, since they 
have found that neither of them can gain their end 
alone. France tries to resuscitate old recollections, and 
attempts to do what the greatest genius and glory have 
already once miscarried in. England enters into the 
alliance and the war, in order finally to secure the ex- 
tension of her manufactories, to destroy every possi- 

« 

ble impediment in the way of her exports. If the 
conflagration extends over Europe, England will be 
partially a loser ; but the prosperity, the industry, the 
commerce of others, will be utterly ruined, and Eng- 
land will finally attain the object of her selfishness and 
her ambition. 

XIII. 

Since the fall of Napoleon, America, or rather the 
United States, on the sea, and Russia on the land, have 
formed the most serious obstacles to the realization of 
these ambitious English schemes. Inde irce ! 

This alliance nourishes equitable intentions neither 
towards Europe nor towards America — not to balance, 
but to override both, is its real purpose. Thus, Earl 
Clarendon, one of the godfathers of the alliance, de- 
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clared, " It is to watch over the destinies of the two 
hemispheres.'*'^ As if America needed such oflScious 
tutors. 

That this declaration was not a pure oratorical 
exclamation is confirmed by daily occurrences. Eng- 
land and France are found every where on this conti- 
nent interfering and intermeddling ; where, however, 
they have no more right to put their fingers, than the 
United States have to meddle and interfere with the 
internal aflFairs of Europe, its governments and nations. 

They wished to lure America into a tripartite alli- 
ance, and thus bind her, to enchain the natural expan- 
sion of her destinies. But they were gloriously re- 
buked by an American statesman (Edward Everett), 
and they still labor under the rebuke. 

With inveterate, unrelenting jealousy, England 
pursues every extension and progress of American in- 
fluence, of the American marine and commerce over 
the world. And now France undertakes the same 
thing. England and France every where incite either 
a secret or an open opposition, and throw impedi- 
ments in the way of American interests. In the Gulf 
of Mexico, in Cuba, in St. Domingo, in Mexico, in 
Central and South America, in the Sandwich Islands, 
in China and in Japan. For the present, England and 
France mostly yield and back out, because they must. 
But they do it reluctantly, in hatred, in despair, and 
very likely they hide their time. 
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XIV. 

How very different are the relations between Rus- 
sia and the United States. No jealousy, no bone of 
contest whatever exists between them. Russia alone 
has no reason now, and nev6r can have any, to inter- 
fere, or to envy the progress and the extension of the 
United States. Russia alone will sincerely hail the 
federation, if it absorbs the Gulf of Mexico, the Antil- 
les, the Sandwich or Polynesian Islands, whether it 
reaches the line or the poles. As Russia will never 
attempt to step beyond the boundaries of the an- 
cient Eastern Asiatic world, her relation with Ameri- 
ca for centuries to come, can only be that of a friendly 
intercourse. Russia will never attempt to transform 
the globe and its inmates into day-laborers for her ac- 
count and benefit. Russia will never attempt herself, 
or aid others, to establish a balance of power on this 
hemisphere. 

XV. 

Various is the historical development of races, 
nations, and states ; various are the missions, the func- 
tions assigned to them. Their social or governmental 
forms, always transitory, generally aid in the fulfil- 
ment of these great and diversified duties towards the 
human family, as well as towards the earth inhabited 
by it. We owe her culture, as well as we owe it to 
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ourselves. To these duties and functions are adapted 
external or geographical extension as well as political 
power. They must harmonize with each other. Can 
any one speak or wish for a balance of power on this 
continent, that would be a limitation of the creative 
activity of the United States, for the sake of the igno- 
rance, laziness, and incapacity of the other states and 
nations ? Withput the preponderance of the United 
States, there would here be Spanish, English, French . 
sway. No freedom, no civilization, no progress, no 
culture, but darkness and oppression. Can there be a 
balance of power between the United States, full of 
vigor and life, and the Spanish race, and the republics 
formed by it, full of indolence, and of all the disorgan- 
izing elements, void of energy, of mind and intellect ? 



XVI. . 

Far be it from me to maintain for a moment, that 
the same relations exist, and the same comparison can 
be made, between the greater part of Western Europe 
and Russia. But between Russia, Turkey, and the 
East, they are far more appalling, and therefore do nqt 
admit the futile expediency of a balance of power, or 
of any thing of that kind. Expediences are not the 
great and powerful agents of history, whose pulsa- 
tions and arteries are beating with great general prin- 
ciples, and then with 'mighty conceptions, actions, or 
functions. 
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If even the balance of power be really an axiom, 
as such it cannot be applied to Russia. In the strug- 
gle for domination or preponderance that was carried 
on between Austria and France, the only arena, the 
exclusive object of the strife, was the remaining Euro- 
pean states. France and Austria could not expand 
themselves elsewhere. Russia alone can expand — and is 
called to do so — the superabundance of her vitality, 
. by directing her activity towards regions with which the 
other nations of Europe can never unite or fuse, nor 
fulfil towards them the functions assigned to Russia. 
The power, therefore, of Russia will never endanger 
in the future, as it never has done as yet, the so-called 
real European family. The outcry, raised against her 
in this respect, if sincere, strongly resembles the 
whining of children at the view of a new apparition, 
to them unknown and incomprehensible. 



XVII. 

It is urged that the equilibrium of Europe will be 
endangered by the expulsion of the Turks, and by the 
taking of Constantinople by the Russians. Poor Eu- 
rope indeed, if the companionship of a dead carcass is 
unavoidably necessary to secure her existence. 

The possession of Constantinople is considered as 
the key to the world, and as securing its dominion and 
destroying the balance of Europe. This dictum is 
ascribed to Napoleon, on what authority I do not 
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know. I doubt its veracity. If he uttered it, it 
proves only that, notwithstanding his genius, he had 
no insight into the future, and still less any compre- 
hensive idea of the destinies of the human race. Na- 
poleon considered every thing from a military stand- 
point; but in this case he was led astray, and has 
shown a striking onesidedness. If this dictum ori- 
ginated with him, it proves that great men can utter 
great fallacies, which afterwards become religiously 
repeated by fools. Many such oracular sentences, 
which have proved false, are ascribed to Napoleon. 
If this one really belongs to him, it conveys a very 
poor opinion of his knowledge of history. I do not 
believe that the possession of Constantinople gives the 
key to the ancient world, or that such a possession 
must necessarily become dangerous to the rest of Eu- 
rope. History at any rate puts the lie upon this com- 
monplace dictum. As soon as Constantinople became 
the capital of the Roman Empire, that power split in 
two ; the East was never able to conquer the West, 
and, I dare say, never will be. 

The Eastern Empire far excelled the West in refine- 
ment and culture, and likewise in resources and the 
arts of war. And this superiority was maintained 
nearly to its downfall, and not a single square mile of 
the West was endangered by it. 

During the Crusades the navy of the Emperors was 
at least twice as numerous as that of all Western Eu- 
rope, including the Italian republics, and still not a 
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port of Western Europe was possessed by the Empe- 
rors. 

The success of the first Crusaders, at the siege of 
Nice, was due principally to the aid of Greek* engines, 
and the artificers of their ally, the Emperor Alexius L 
In these again the Greeks were superior to the West, 
but they never disturbed it, their face being turned 
towards Asia, as will be that of every possessor of their 
heritage. 

At the beginning of the fourth Crusade the Byzan 
tine navy numbered sixteen hundred vessels of war, 
but Constantinople was taken by a comparatively 
small number of European knights. 

The Turks have possessed this presumed key of 
the world for 400 years. They have been supported 
by immense possessions in Asia and Africa, and at the 
commencement of their establishment there, they com- 
manded the nearly inexhaustible resources of these 
regions, having not yet had time to utterly ruin and 
desolate them. The organization of the Moslem was 
originally sinewy, energetic, concentrated, wholly mil- 
itary, and in all this superior to that of any state in Eu- 
rope. The Turks far outnumbered several nations of 
Europe put together ; their population was both war- 
like and able-bodied, possessing all the material requi- 
sites for warfare by land or by sea. The financial re- 
sources of the Empire of the Ottomans at that time were 
in proportion at least 50 per cent, greater, compared 
with those of the most flourishing European states. 
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Further, the Turks were acting under the impulse 
of religious fanaticism, unexampled as regards its in- 
tensity, in history ; but with all these advantages, the 
Sultans never penetrated far into Europe, and never 
ruled it. It is true that internal dissensions, and the 
siding with the Porte of powerful magnates, maintained 
the Turkish sway for nearly 150 years over Hungary ; 
but Poland, single-handed, repulsed, during two centu- 
ries, the overwhelming invasions of Turks and Tartars, 
and the Venetian Republic was enabled to contend 
alone against them, and to gain a footing in Dalmatia, 
on the Adriatic, and on the Mediterranean. Constan- 
tinople did not even secure to the Turks a dominion , 
over the Mediterranean, notwithstanding they pos- 
sessed nearly the whole coast of Africa. 



XVIII. 

Great danger is foreboded from the apparition of 

Russian fleets in the Mediterranean, and from their 

free, undisturbed movements there, if Constantinople 

should fall into the hands of Russia. But even in this 

eventuality, England possessing Gibraltar and Malta ; 

France, by her possession of Algeria, being, so to say, 

across the Mediterranean a cheval ; and Italy, with her 

numerous harbors and various maritime resources, 

would always form an insurmountable barrier to any 

attempts of Russia. The Mediterranean is at present 

little but a French and English lake, but never, under 

3 
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any circumstances, can it become a Russian one, even 
if she should possess the Dardanelles. To be sure, 
Russia would then become a considerable maritime 
power, but never strong enough to menace or attack 
England, France, or other parts of Europe. Not 
towards Europe, but towards Asia, Russia would be- 
come strengthened, and this would be in harmony with . 
her ulterior destinies and duties, towards the central 
and northern parts of that portion of the world. 



XIX. 

Centuries will elapse before armies composed of 
Europeans would be able to march across the deserts 
of Asia Minor and Syria, where now scarcely a small 
caravan can find resources enough for daily subsistence. 
The climate alone would utterly destroy such armies. 
Thus there is no probability that European conquests 
could follow on the track of Alexander to India ; for 
at that time these countries were the most civilized, 
the most cultivated, the most populous on the face of 
the earth, and thus healthy, and replete with all the 
necessities of life to .entertain, not hundreds of thou- 
sands, but millions. From Constantinople, therefore, 
no armies of Europeans can be sent overland to 
southern Asia and India. 

But there exists another spot which, in the present 
state of navigation and land communications, more re- 
sembles a key of the world than does, or ever did, 
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Constantinople. It is Egypt, lying not between two, 
but between three parts of the world, and uniting them 
in a single point. 

The Isthmus of Suez is already being transformed 
by a railroad, and beyond it is opened an easy, direct 
communication with the Southern Ocean, its shores 
and archipelagoes. It is the highroad of the world in 
the old, as is the Isthmus of Panama in the new hemi- 
sphere. It answers for all purposes, military or com- 
mercial. The communications with India are direct, 
uninterrupted, short, and not menaced by any danger. 
And who covets the possession of Egypt ? who makes 
approaches to it silently but unhesitatingly? whose 
capital has already quietly taken all but possession of 
the country ? Let England answer. 



XX. 

Whatever may be, however, my individual sur- 
mises about the final possessor of Constantinople, and 
on whom the result of a protracted war will bestow 
this splendid, rich, but troublesome and perilous gift, 
one thing is clear, for any unimpassioned observer, 
viz. : that the Emperor of Russia did not, in the least, 
intend to destroy Turkey, nor to seize upon Constanti- 
nople, when the Eastern complication arose. When 
the dust raised by falsehood shall be dispersed, his- 
tory will record this event in its true bearing. She 
will not hesitate for a moment to recognize, that the 
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Czar did not intend, by the technically so-called mission 
of MenschikoflF, to endanger or to attack the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. History will render him the 
supreme justice that he acted as a man of honor in the 
fulfilment of mighty duties, imposed upon him by 
what he owes to his country, her creed, and that of 
his ancestors. History will acquit him of the reproach* 
of having nourished secret views, and tried to misrep- 
resent his real intentions. 

Reason and common sense already elucidate what 
history will afterwards confirm. To the present time 
nobody has denied the Czar the possession of capaci- 
ties of an elevated order. Add to it experienced 
counsellors, and his own experience acquired during a 
reign of nearly thirty years, among tempests, compli- 
cations, and difficulties, foreign • and domestic, of no 
ordinary character. If, therefore, the Czar had the 
intention to become master of Constantinople, he and 
his advisers could have easily foreseen that such an 
attempt would be resisted to the utmost by England, 
France, and other sovereigns of Europe. About this 
they could nourish no illusion at St. Petersburg. 

It would, therefore, have been childish in the Em- 
peror to throw down the gauntlet, without having 
made beforehand all necessary preparations for such a 
gigantic struggle. He would have put himself in a 
position to strike with such rapidity and precision, as 
to succeed before his opponents and antagonists could 
have become aware of his intentions. 
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But he did nothing of the kind. Together with 
the sending of Menschikoff, his fleet in Sebastopol 
could have anchored before the Golden Horn, landed 
a whole army, and seized upon the Dardanelles, while 
the French and English fleets were quietly laid up in 
Toulon and Malta, and their armies unable to embark. 
Not a small corps, but a numiDrous army, could have 
crossed the Pruth and the Danube, the Turks being 
unable to gather and to oppose it ; and before Europe, 
thus taken by surprise, could have collected her senses, 
or been able to combine, unite, and to make any move 
whatever, he would have been in possession of Con- 
stantinople and of Turkey — have had his armies pour- 
ing in quietly, or have had them extended over the 
western line. True it is, that then a furious contest 
would have commenced. But the Black Sea would 
have been shut from the invasion of the enemy — the 
Christians would have been in arms, and the Turks 
expelled. The position of Russia towards Europe 
would not have been worse or more dangerous than it 
is now — ^and then, finally : Beati posstdentes. 

All this was easy to be foreseen and calculated 
by the Emperor, and measures might have been taken 
to act in consequence. A wily politician would have 
acted in this manner. Nicholas did not. All accusa- 
tions of duplicity fall, therefore, at once shamefully to 
the ground, and history wiU beUeve his word. 
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XXL 



Now for the further rehabilitation of wilfully dis- 
torted facts. Crossing the Pruth, after the failure of 
Menschikoff's mission, Russia did what was conceded 
to her by existing treaties, and what she already had 
done a few years before, without Turkey or Europe 
complaining of it. 

A treaty, establishing a special protectorate over 
the principalities jointly with the Sultan, allowed Rus- 
sia to enter them when *she believed it urgent or 
necessary, with a certain limited number of troops, 
and the same, under similar conditions, could be done 
by the Turks. The Russian army which originally 
crossed the Pruth did not exceed the number limited 
by the treaty. The occupation of the principalities 
constituted neither aggression nor a violation of trea- 
ties, or of the integrity of the Turkish empire. 



XXII. 

Numerous are the official diplomatic documents, as 
well as articles of the leading English press now so in- 
furiated against Russia, to prove, that at the start of 
the Eastern question, all of them considered that it 
was Turkey which had wilfully, and more than once, 
violated obligations contracted with Russia and con- 
firmed by treaties — those, for instance, of Kutschuk- 
Ka'inardji, Adrianople, Unkier-Skelessi, and others. 
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At that time, the double-dealing and bad faith were 
unanimously considered to be on the side of Turkey. 

Thus the London Tiroes^ in its issue of the 7th of 
October, 1853, says : " that on the side of Russia there 
was no attempt made to violate the independence and 
the integrity of Turkey ; " and in this spirit the leading 
press spoke in the beginning — nay, more, in another 
number of the same year, the Times proclaimed : 
" that it is effrontery to compel the English people to 
carry on a war for the preservation of Mohamme- 
danism in Europe, and to- protect a power which has 
so badly governed one of the most beautiful empires 
in the world — a power depending principally on for- 
eign ministers for counsels, on foreign fleets for de- 
fence, and on foreign renegades for the command of 
its armies," eta 

M. Drouyn de I'Huys, French secretary of foreign 
affairs, in one of his letters to General Castelbajac, 
French envoy at St. Petersburg, says positively, "that 
in relation to the Christians under her dominion, the 
Porte has issued, in one and the same year, firmans 
destroying each other." 

The celebrated first Viennese note was conceived in 
the same spirit by the four powers, giving satisfaction 
to the claims of Russia, then considered to be just. 
Thus the powers hesitated not to render a tacit hom 
age to the good faith of the Emperor. Russia accept- 
ed the note, and the other powers conjointly advised 
the Porte to do so — Turkey rejected it, contrary to 
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the joint advice of the Western powers — declared 
war, and then Russia is accused of aggression. 

Dispassionate and independent American observers 
of the pending question ; men who have devoted their 
leisure to become acquainted with all the facts, and to 
examine the matter without prejudice; all of these 
have found that justice and right are on the side of 
Russia. A very able writer in the New York Quar- 
terly for July, 1854, established this beyond refuta- 
tion, as did also Mr. Trescott, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in London, under Edward Everett, in a 
pamphlet both luminous and elaborate on this subject. 



XXIIL 

For more than fourteen years, partly moved by 
her own inveterate animosity, partly incited by hostile 
insinuation, the Porte assiduously studied how to em- 
bitter her relations with Russia. Not a promise was 
made which was not afterwards eluded. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the various offences that suc- 
ceeded each other. What the Porte conceded one 
day, or rather what the Sultan bound himself on his 
word of honor, to fulfil, was dodged the next time. 
An engagement made in Constantinople was either vio- 
lated or baffled by subaltern officers in Jerusalem, or 
some other place of the empire. Chicanery was the 
order of the day ; trifling, but continual and irritating 
offences, more numerous and more aggravating than 
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those which the inhabitants of the United States, and 
the press, believe they have a just right to complain 
of, in their relations with Cuba. 

In the course of the last four years this conduct of 
the Porte had become more offensive, since France, or 
rather Napoleon, began to exercise his influence in 
Constantinople, to obtain concessions conceruiug the 
holy sepulchre, and other privileges in Jerusalem ; 
which concessions were direct violations of the pledges 
previously given by the Sultan to Hussia. Napoleon 
wished to conciliate, and bring to his side, the Catho- 
lics and the Pope. And if he has given up the idea 
of being anointed by Pius IX. in person, at least, 
papal blessings have been freely bestowed on the man 
of the 2d of December. 



XXIV. 

The question of the protectorate over respective 
co-religionists, has come, at length, to be paramount 
of all others. The protectorate, more or less positive, 
explicit, and obligatory, is as old as the conquest on 
European soil and oppression of Christians by the Mos- 
lems. It was included in every treaty or truce con- 
cluded with the Porte by Christian powers. True it 
is, that once it had the character of a bounty, conde- 
scendingly agreed to by a Sultan. Russia alone, from 
the close of the eighteenth century, obliged the Porte 
to admit as a right, what Russia might claim on behalf 
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of her co-religionists. But even previously to this pe^ 
riod, states more immediately interested in the fate of 
the Christians, and above all neighboring ones, tried to 
obtain such rights. Of course, England, at that dis- 
tant time, took no interest in the oppressed, satisfied 
to be on good terms with the oppressors, and sell to 
them as much of her merchandise as possible. 

In the treaty of Carlowitz, the last concluded be- 
tween the ancient republic of Poland and the Porte, 
in the year 1699, Augustus II., King of Poland, stipu- 
lated that the Roman Catholic clergy should enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion, according to the old 
existing treaties. And Poland, at that epoch, w«as 
weakened, and no longer an object of fear to the 
Turks. 

Such a stipulation recognized ipso facto^ a kind of 
protectorate in the republic and in the king of Poland, 
over the Roman Catholics in general, and not merely 
over Poles accidentally residing in Turkey. If, there- 
fore, a Catholic had any complaint to make, he did it 
to the Polish envoy residing in Constantinople, who, 
authorized by the treaty, demanded its execution, and 
thus exercised a protectorate over Turkish subjects. 

Russia obtained from conquered Turkey the con- 
cession of a double protectorate — a political and a reli- 
gious one. The first is exercised principally over Ser- 
via and the principalities. The latter over Moldavia 
and Wallachia, positively established by the treaty of 
Adrianople, 1829, already previously existed in a less 
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decided manner. And the disinterested influence of 
Russia was exercised in their favor at a time when the 
West of Europe scarcely knew of their existence. 

Thus when the treaty of Jassy, in 1792, was con- 
cluded between Turkey and Catherine, Russia, then 
victorious, restored nearly all her conquests, for the 
sake of obtaining certain benefits for the inhabitants 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. For this she renounced, 
in her generosity, the sum of eleven millions of pias- 
tres, which the Porte promised to pay. 

The exercise of the religious protectorate by Rus- 
sia, results from her position as well as from historical 
precedents. It is a natural and logical obligation. It 
was considered as such for years by all other Christian 
powers. It was found unobjectionable by Catholic 
and Protestant sovereigns, who saw that this right as 
used by Russia was founded on the nature of things. 
What, for instance, would have been the lot of all the 
Christians in Turkey, without the fear of Russia? 
above all from the year 1792, whenall the other pow- 
ers of Europe had their hands full with other matters. 

And even of late, even at the beginning of the 
present complication, this position of Russia towards 
Turkey was not at all considered as unnatural. Drouy n 
de THuys, in a letter to General Castelbajac in St. Pe- 
tersburg, mentions that " in practice, as well as by the 
force of things, the cabinet of St. Petersburg was nat- 
urally induced to interest itself for the Christians of 
the Greek rite, forming in European Turkey the ma- 
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jority of the population." But now this prqtectorate 
is contested with unmitigated fury. 



XXV. 

The origin of the actual complication was purely a 
religious one. As such, it was a dear and vital ques- 
tion for Russia, as well as for about twelve millions of 
Christians subject to the Turkish sway. It is not the 
fault of Russia, if politicians or intriguers forcibly per- 
verted it and gave it a political issue. This perversion, 
however, does not in any way change its pure and in- 
trinsic nature. To the Eastern Christians it remains 
still a religious question ; it is considered by them as a 
struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, and those 
immediately interested in its issue are its best judges. 
They know better than the writers in Paris, or the 
orators in London, that to restore the power of the 
Ottomans corresponds to a reinvigoration of Moham- 
medan oppression over Christianity. They believe ex- 
clusively in the efficacy of the Russian protectorate. 

The West may talk to satiety, but it cannot 
change the facts. It cannot prevent Russia from being 
a neighbor of Turkey, and so acquiring a protectorate 
whose necessity all of you recognize as efficacious. 
Yqu cannot change or prevent about twelve millions of 
Christians requiring this protectorate, ifrom being either 
kindred of blood, or united to Russia, by a like reli- 
gious creed. You cannot prevent the oppressed nour- 
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ishing sympathies for the powerful who for years had 
extended a helping hand to them. 

The West may regret that such is the state of 
things, but this cannot be changed, even through shed- 
ding blood by torrents in a sacrilegious struggle. 

XXVI. 

It has recently been discovered that the protecto- 
rate exercised by Russia endangers and reduces the 
sovereign power of the Sultan to mere vassalage. But 
if, instead of the Russian protectorate, a joint European 
one shall be established, will the Sultan consequenir 
ly become more independent ? Instead of one he will 
then have five tutors, and a field for intrigues will be 
opened in Constantinople, broader than any which has 
hitherto existed. 

The West tries to establish the assumed fact, that 
Russia has no right to require ifrom the Porte special 
obligations concerning the treatment and the privi- 
leges of the Eastern Christians, and that any similar 
stipulation constitutes an illicit interference with the 
relations between a sovereign and his subjects. And 
in the same breath it proclaims a joint protectorate 
over ail the Christians, and does itself, what it con- 
demns in Russia. But this is not the only flagrant 
contradiction committed by the West in the course of 
this complication. 

Any pledge demanded by the Western powers in 
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favor of Christians, and the more any subsequent re 
clamation, made in virtue thereof, reminding the Porte 
that she must keep the pledge she has given, will con- 
stitute an interference in the relations of a sovereign 
and his subjects ; and, pray, what then becomes of the 
much advocated independence of the Sultans ? 

The interference of a power in the relations of the 
subjects of another sovereign in religious matters, has 
been, ever since the reformation, nothing new in the 
history of Europe. Thus Cromwell interfered every 
where on behalf of Protestants, and used very decided 
and haughty language towards the house of Savoy. 
The same he did towards Louis XIV., on account of 
the persecution of the Waldenses by the Catholic 
court of Turin, and he finally obtained for the perse- 
cuted the favorable treaty of Pignerol, in the year 
1665. Had Cromwell been alive, neither the dragon- 
ades nor the revocation of the edict of Nantes would 
have taken place. Cromwell is not alone. At various 
epochs, Elizabeth, James L, Anne, and the house of 
Hanover, interfered with other courts on behalf of 
Protestants; and no one at that time thought that 
sovereign rights were jeopardizied, transferred, or lost 
in yielding to such interferences. 



XXVII. 

England, now so jealous of the sovereign rights of 
the Sultan, acted very diflferently a few years ago, in a 
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similar question purposely started by her. It was 
when a Protestant bishopric was about being estab-. 
lished in Jerusalem. The Porte was unwilling at first, 
but at length gave way, frightened by the menacing 
tone of Palmerston, Aberdeen, Ponsonby and Eedcliffe, 
who assured the Porte that a refusal would be consid- 
ered as an insult. Allied with Prussia, England ob- 
tained a firman to erect the bishopric, to form inde- 
pendent communities, and to extend an English and 
Prussian protectorate over the newly converted. I 
am not aware that Russia protested against these 
proceedings, notwithstanding that the new religionists 
were principally to be made by the conversion of na- 
tives belonging to the Roman Catholic or Greek 
church, as capital punishment is inflicted upon con- 
verted Mussulmans. Those new establishments, com- 
prising, of course, English and German residents, ob- 
tained rights and privileges equal to those enjoyed by 
all other Christians. A perfect system of independent 
religious administration was introduced, whose head, 
the bishop, is to be named by England and Prus- 
sia ; thus becoming wholly independent of the Porte, 
more so than are either the Greek or Armenian Patri- 
archs, whose confirmation, nay, often choice, depends 
upon the Mussulman authorities. It will not do to say 
that this new protectorate only extends over a very 
small number of natives, while the Russian one includes 
millions. The principle remains one and the same, 
whether applied to a few or to many. And if the new 
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proselytism should succeed and extend to millions, the 
protectorate would become more powerful and more 
exclusive than that claimed to be exercised by Russia 



XXVIII. 

Whatever may be the concessions obtained from 
the Porte for the Christians, princijpally civil and po- 
litical equality — whatever may be the moral securities 
and assurances given by the Porte, I doubt whether 
England and France will repose implicit confidence in 
them. They must know that this promised equality of 
rights is equal to a change, a reform, an abandonment 
in fact of the fundamental principles and rules of the 
Koran, the book of books, and the law of laws. 

If some few of the Ottoman dignitaries residing in 
Constantinople assure them that these new reforms 
shall be carried out, the Mussulman nation at large will 
give them the lie. The nation reads only the Koran, 
knows only the Koran, and believes exclusively in the 
Koran, which for centuries has penetrated every fibre, 
every moral and intellectual faculty of the Paynim. The 
Koran says that the Christian is a dog, and is to be dealt 
with accordingly. An unchangeable law of the Koran 
says that no Christian evidence can be received against 
that of a Mussulman. No tanzimat, no firman, no hat- 
tisheriffs can change this state of things, or destroy the 
religious principles constituting Islamism. To secure 
the execution of the projected* reforms on behalf of 
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Christians, would require as many agents of the pro- 
tectors spread over the country as there are courts and 
Kadis, and not even then would the Christian be se- 
cured from oppression. Experience has proved, and 
proves it continually, that in the face of consular agents, 
and in the places of their residence. Christians are ex- 
posed to most lawless vexations and cruelties. 



XXIX. 

In reforming, as you say, the abuses or the funda- 
mental laws of the Ottomans, and watching over the 
execution of the newly projected reforms, you un- 
avoidably encroach on the sovereign rights of the Sul- 
tans. You cannot avoid the anomaly of the existence 
of such a state within the range and under the protec- 
tion of the so-called European international law. What- 
ever you may attempt or do to prop up the Turkish 
sway, and to humanize it, destroys it You guarantee 
its existence as a political necessity. But logic as well 
as the commonest notion of public law demonstrate, 
that a power or state subjected for its existence to the 
guaranty of others, loses by this the flower of its in- 
dependence, and submits itself to the will of the 
guarantor. The more guarantors, the worse it fares. 
To have too many nurses kills a child. 

But Turkey, according to what the West says, must 
be preserved from the unprincipled, arbitrary depend- 
ence of Russia, from down-trodden sacred rights, from 
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the violation of treaties, and from having her sovereign 
rights encroached upon ; and, consequently, Turkey 
must now be introduced for the first time into the Eu- 
ropean family, and put under the protection of public 
European law. 

What the future may bring no one knows ; but the 
past sufficiently shows that things cannot exist which 
are of themselves wholly impossible. And among 
them is this moral and political Europeization of Tur- 
key. I suppose that the reproach made against Russia, 
of having violated treaties, is already disposed of; I 
will only add that, after all, it is curious to see this ac- 
cusation made against a power which cannot be easily 
convicted as a violator of treaties by impartial histori- 
cal evidence ; and this accusation is made by powers 
who themselves stand several times arraigned of the 
same offence in history. 

England's reputation for political good faith is 
known, and the world has had experience enough of 
it. How did she get possession of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and so many Indian and oceanic territories ? Was it 
not by breach of word, or of alliance, or in spite of 
promises and existing treaties ? What of the attack 
on Copenhagen, and the destruction of the Danish 
fleet? 

Napoleon the Great, that model and idol of the ma- 
jority of the French, and of their master, violated as 
many territories as he possibly could, and nearly as 
many promises and treaties as he made or contracted 
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Italy, Germany and Spain can vouch well enough 
for this. 

XXX. 

Turkey or Islamism originated as an ubrelenting 
enemy of Christianity. This forms its history, its life, 
and its religion. The Turks are, therefore, by the rea- 
son of their existence, without the pale, of European 
civilization, of European notions, laws and family of 
nations. Their apparition in Europe was an evil, a 
curse, and for centuries Europe has tried to get rid of 
them. It was, as it is, and as it ever will be, an un- 
relenting antagonism which separates the Turk from 
the Christian, the European. This was felt by both the 
parties, and, generally, neither the Sultans nor the Eu- 
ropean powers imagined that there could exist any 
community between them. Thus treaties were rarely 
concluded, but generally truces for a limited number 
of years. Neither Christian statesmen, nor Sultans 
or viziers ever thought that the preservation of the 
Turks was one of the vital conditions of Europe. The 
first always wished to extirpate the evil, the others 
cherished an unmitigated hatred, and knew that no- 
thing but brutal or military force preserved their ex- 
istence on European shores. 

For these reasons, as well as in virtue of the funda- 
mental rules of the Koran, the Turks never considered 
themselves bound to be over scrupulous in observing 
stipulations with Christians and with Christian powers. 
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The Bulgarians, the Serbs, the Poles and Russians, 
have recognized for centuries the true value of the 
Turkish faith. 

The violation of a treaty is therefore nothing new 
and unwonted for the Porte, and in the present case 
Turkey has done what she was accustomed to do of old. 
I shall not make a case of it against her ; I state only 
a fact. In violating a treaty, Turkey at her own risk 
made use of a right inherent in every power and state 
According to all the authorities on public law, no trea- 
ty has force except so long as the causes for its being 
made exists. No ruler can be reproached for break- 
ing an alliance he had formerly concluded, as soon as 
any of the causes which determined him to make it 
shaU have ceased— the condition being the same for 
both parties. A ruler, a sovereign, a chief of a state 
or nation, is the only judge as to when the above-named 
conditions occur. 

K in the pending question, the Porte considered it 
proper to refuse Russia a further enjoyment of con- 
ceded rights and privileges, she was empowered to do 
so, but at her own peril and cost ; but it is ridiculous 
to accuse Russia of bad faith on this account. 

Ranke, the most impartial historian of our day, 
says : "No one will maintain that a power is bound 
to abide by a treaty which the other contracting party 
has infringed, no matter from what cause." If even 
Russia had been the first to delcare war on Turkey, in 
doing so she would have been perfectly justified in 
right and in logic. 
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Russia and Turkey cannot possibly remain for any 
length of time in peace alongside of each other. There 
does not exist, nor has there ever existed any other 
example in the history of the world, of two neighbor- 
ing states and nations where so many and irreconcilable 
elements of deadly antagonism and hatred have been 
accumulated. These elements never can be conciliated, 
nor can their antagonism receive a pacific solution. It 
is in abstract^ neither the fault of Turkey nor Russia, 
but a result of a long series of events, against which 
it is useless to protest Tradition, ties of race and 
blood, religious animosity, questions of political ex- 
istence, all these and many others concur simultaneous- 
ly to render the feud between the Turk and the Rus- 
sian eternal. It can end only with the total destruc- 
tion of the one or the other. 

Russia has inherited a duel fought between the 
Slavic, and the Finnic, Scythic, or Turkoman race, — a 
duel to be traced back in history for nearly thirty cen- 
turijBS. Religious animosity for several centuries has 
increased the intensity of this hereditary feud. Islam- 
ism has spilled tenfold more of the Slavic blood than 
that of all other Christians put together. And the 
Russian people is more devoted, more enthusiastic for 
its old religious creed, than any other Christian nation 
on the globe. Treaties, protocols, guarantees, tardy 
adoptions into the family, may temporarily form palli- 
atives, but will finally prove themselves impotent in 
making the causes of this unrelenting antagonism dis* 
appear. 
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XXXL 

Every effort to uphold Turkey, to raise her from 
her irremediable prostration, will finally prove as im- 
potent. This must be and is already felt by the two 
powers who originally drew the sword for the integ- 
rity of Turkey, and who adjudged her deserving of a 
glorious admission into the European family, who de- 
cided to cover her putrified body with the toga of Eu- 
ropean public law. Thus nearly all of them have most 
flagrantly contradicted their former opinions, their 
former convictions. It is the destiny of the defenders 
of Turkey continually to give to themselves the most 
cruel dementies from the beginning to the end. 

A volume could be compiled of what was said 
on the same subject before their violent passions were 
aroused, by the same English statesmen, who last year 
pledged their word for the vitality of Turkey, for her 
susceptibility of reform in politics, administration and 
morals. Nearly all of them, like every conscientious 
individual, urged the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe. 

The most emphatic evidence as to which side is fa- 
vored by truth, justice, and providential decrees, can 
be drawn from the juxtaposition and comparison of 
the contradictions which have fallen from the de- 
fenders of Turkey, with the open, steady and frank 
manner with which this object has always been treated 
by Russia. 
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One may peruse the parliamentary debates fit'om 
1828, whenever the aflFairs of Russia and Turkey were 
spoken of in the houses of Parliament. In 1830, the de- 
ceased Sir Robert Peel exclaimed, " God forbid that 
the peace of this country should depend upon the de- 
cisions of the Divan." Lord John Russell years ago 
wrote to prove the necessity of the expulsion of the 
same Turks, for whose preservation, as he now says, 
he urges the shedding of the best English blood. 

Vain would be the attempt to follow Lord Palmer- 
ston and enumerate all his diplomatic capers. For years 
he professed as much enmity towards Turkey as now- 
a-days he parades devotion to her cause. Here is one 
instance amongst many. In 1830, Lord Palmerston 
said : " Sir, I object to the policy of making the integ- 
rity of Turkish dominion in Europe an object essential- 
ly necessary to the interests of Christian and civilized 
Europe." At an advanced stage of the present com- 
plication, Mr. Gladstone, one of the eminent members 
of the cabinet, (Chancellor of the Exchequer,) publicly 
declared " that the integrity and the independence of 
the Ottoman empire means something wholly different 
than when the same subject is treated of concerning 
France, England, or any other European state; the 
Turkish empire being full of anomalies which make it 
wholly at variance with the state of the rest of Europe." 

Earl Grey, for example, is more explicit ; in 1854 
he said, " that he did not see any reason to support the 
Turks, who are nothing else than a horde of barbarians, 
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oppressing, for four centuries, people submitted to 
them. He did not believe in their sudden ameliora- 
tion ; and as long as they shall remain Mohammedans 
the persons and the property of Christians will be preca- 
rious." 

The numerous dispatches of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe contain numberless evidences of the utter 
decay and lawlessness of his present pets. Again and 
again he speaks of their cruelty, rapine, and of assassi- 
nations committed on Christiana At the beginning 
of the present Eastern question, this Lord speaks of 
" the increased oppression and extortion already suf- 
fered by the Christian inhabitants of European Tur- 
key." . 

The London Times — the leader as well as exponent 
of the opinions of the majority of Englishmen — ^in 
1853, made every effort to show off the Turks as unwor- 
thy of European or English interest. No less decided 
against the Turks were the other leading daily organs. 
Thus the Morning Chronicle declared, in 1853, that 
the attempts to reform the Turks, and the hopes based 
thereon, proved vain ; that nobody believes that the 
Mussulman administration can last longer in Europe ; 
and that nothing can justify England if she shall at- 
tempt to keep up an administration wholly barbarous 
under the pretext that it is a high political con- 
venience. 

All these various echoes of governmental and of 
public opinion now buffet one another. 
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XXXII. 

Russia and her sovereign maintain and stand on 
one and the same ground. They occupy the same po- 
sition towards Turkey as has been occupied for centu- 
ries by their predecessors. The Russians never believed 
in the vitq,lity of Turkey, or doubted the necessity of 
the final expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe. 
They never dissimulated this their wish. They say 
now what they have said for centuries while the whole 
of Europe has wheeled about. Russia and her sove- 
reign use the same language, persevere in and preserve 
the same conduct now as at all other times. There is 
no wavering in their conduct, no contradiction^ of their 
own previously spoken words. Russia and the Czar 
act ppenly. The intimate correspondence between the 
Czar and the English cabinet was perverted, twisted, 
and a construction unscrupulously put upon it wholly 
different from the real meaning. But when those 
documents shall have passed from the hotbed of ex- 
citement into the calm region of conscientious histori- 
cal appreciation, the judgment pronounced upon them 
will raise the character of the Czar. He openly told 
England his ideas and his wishes, which were outspoken 
with a sincerity and truth wholly unheard of in diplo- 
macy. He was therefore misunderstood. 

Events have already confirmed what Nicholas as- 
serted. His comparison of Turkey to a sick man was 
much abused. And now how much of life have the 
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doctors found in that patient ? Not only is he sick, 
but dying, as they find now. But of this hereafter. 
Nicholas foresaw and forewarned all, that the state of 
Turkey was beyond remedy. History will give to him 
great credit for the whole proceedings. She will re- 
cognize that the Czar, by drawing the serious attention 
of the English statesmjen to the desperate position of 
Turkey, and by doing this in a friendly and confi- 
dential manner, unbosoming, aa it were, his secret 
thoughts, showed a serious and earnest desire to ward 
oflF most terrible eventualities. He did what was in 
his power to avert the most dreadful bloodshed which, 
according to his forebodings, was to accompany the 
violent J)ut inevitable dissolution of Turkey. 

This was done by the man who is said to be en- 
throned in darkness, and to rule despotically over 
savage barbarians. This action will atone, in the eyes 
of pLeritjr and hiatory, for many sin. inherent in 
despotism. Perhaps his interest and that of Russia 
would have been better promoted if Nicholas had act- 
ed diflferently. He tried to find a peaceable solution. 
But there are complications only to be decided and 
adjusted by the sword. 



XXXIII. 

War was forced upon Russia. Every thing proves 
it. Otherwise she would not have been found so un- 
prepared to meet it Russia accepted the challenge 
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calmly, quietly, and without rhodomontade or arro- 
gance ; self-reliant, appreciating, and understanding 
better than her antagonists the terrible nature of the 
struggle which she was to carry on. She neither ex- ^ 
aggerated nor underrated any thing, neither her own 
forces and resources, nor those of her collective ene- 
mies. Did the allies act in this manner ? Russia met 
and meets the various chances of the war without de- 
spondency and without inflation. She never trum- 
peted beforehand victories and successes which she 
was to obtain, nor has she prepared laurels for herself, 
laurels which have begun in some way or other to 
wither already. She has never attempted to involve 
others in the war, and thus oblige them to espouse her 
bloody quarrel, or to come to the rescue. 



XXXIV. 

England hesitated somewhat, but on finding her 
new friend Napoleon full of martial ardor, rushed on. 
Once decided, England could not fail to make war 
turn out to her advantage — the new allies proclaimed 
themselves the two foremost civilized nations of the 
globe, and declared they drew their swords in the de- 
fence of progress against barbarism, of constitutional 
liberty, of independence of nations; in one word, 
in the defence of every thing which is dear and sacred 
to humanity. They surrounded themselves with the 
purest halo that can be claimed by virtue. 
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But if civilization means the raising the level of 
the generality of mankind, the giving them the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, the securing for them the expan- 
sion of their faculties, capacities, and activity, the re- 
moving as much as possible all social impediments 
from the arena common to all, then, certainly, neither 
France nor England ought to inflate themselves. If 
civilization mejns not the refinement of the few, but 
the mental and moral elevation of the many, then, 
England and France may stop short in their self-praise. 
It may be that on a close scrutiny they will be found 
as much behind the American civilization, as Russia 
stands, in many respects, behind them. Civilization 
to be really valuable must give up its aristocratic hue, 
and be general, democratic, open, accessible to alL 
And is it so in France and England? Not in the 
most sufnptuous palaces, but in the best and most gen- 
erally diffused common schools, consists real civiliza- 
tion, and in this respect both these countries are per- 
haps as much inferior to the free States of this coun- 
try, as Russia is to them. 

What kind of constitutional liberty is to be de- 
fended, and where this liberty is endangered, every 
one will be at a loss to discover, since Turkish liberal 
ism and Turkish constitutional institutions exist, as 
yet, only in the fervid or feverish imagination of the 
Tmrkophiles. And then, only think of liberties de- 
fended by the man of the 2d of December, who had 
^ destroyed them alL Russia is not a free country, but 
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at least, neither the Russians nor their sovereign, have 
presented an example to the world of the most shame- 
less mockery and abandonment of principles by a mas- 
ter and his subjects. It is better not to enjoy liberty 
than to desecrate it ; better not to have any institu- 
tions, than to show in the most scurrilous manner, how 
easily they can be trampled upon, turned to a deriso- 
ry sham, given up by the debased masses, and turned 
into a scourge by a wily intriguer. 

France, the presumed restorer of freedom to 
others, the self-styled leader of civilization, presents 
this saddening and heart-rending spectacle. Napo- 
leon the III. is a most perfect incarnation of indi- 
vidual despotism, unmitigated by the influence of any 
traditional softening influences. The unlimited will 
of the living individual forms the only cement and tie 
between him and the nation. It is like that of the 
Roman emperors, principally after the extinction of 
the Claudian lineage — ^men who were elevated by sol- 
diery and acted in the name of the people. . 

And what and whose independence have the allies 
restored ? Events speak for themselves. At this pe- 
riod of the drama, Turkey begins to nearly wholly 
disappear from the foreground. Latterly there was 
more question of Turkey; but the real views and 
intentions are becoming more and more discernible, 
as the current of events disentangles them from the 
mist of flourishing words, behind which they were 
originally studiously and artfully concealed. 
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England will not be able to persuade the world, 
that by associating herself with three despots, like the 
Sultan, the French, and finally the Austrian Emperors, 
she means to become the apostle of liberty, the re- 
deemer of nationalities. The Turkish, the* French, the 
Austrian despotisms are the blackest and foulest known 
upon earth. In Russia autocracy is an ancient and 
historical institution, not at all raised on the ruins of 
former liberties and institutions destroyed in blood 
and cemented by perjury. The western allies and 
firiends of England have violently deprived their sub- 
jects of anterior rights, whose maintenance they have 
sworn. 

All the dependencies of the crown of Austria, with 
the exception of Italy, enjoyed more or less perfect 
constitutions consecrated by ages. Such was the case 
with the old dukedoms and fiefs of Austria, with Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Croatia, Tyrol, and, in the last epoch, with 
Galicia. In all their possessions, the Hapsburgs have 
treacherously destroyed ancient institutions. Out of 
thirty-five millions of their subjects more than two 
thirds are entitled to constitutional organism, dating 
from a time previous to the rise of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. Out of the sixty-three millions of the popu- 
lation of the Russian Empire, only the kingdom of 
Poland of about four million inhabitants had a constitu- 
tion for itself, a constitution granted however by a Rus- 
sian Emperor. As to the ancient Polish constitution, it 
was a nursery of anarchy, consecrating the lawless rule 
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of some two hundred thousand noblemen over about 
ten million villeins, and fell to pieces even before the 
final partition. . 

Therefore, the assurances made by England and 
France to fight for liberties are empty falsehoods ; and 
as yet facts have not revealed even a shadow of any 
liberal purpose and tendency on their part. Even, if 
England should in some degree cherish this inclination, 
she would not be able to act up to it, on account of her 
present associations. But the past course of England 
authorizes strong doubts concerning her real intentions. 
As yet England has dealt with those principles invoked 
by her and with nations as well in a perfectly double- 
faced mercantile manner, bringing into the market pre- 
cisely what could foster her real purposes and interests, 
and instantly abandoning and depreciating them when- 
ever her ends have been obtained. Ten, nay, two years 
ago, England in sober sense fully agreed that Turkey 
could not maintain her European position ; and now she 
is waging a terrible war requiring the utmost tension 
of all her nerves, simply to secure to Turkey this im- 
possible position. Believe this who may and can. 

For centuries all the wars engaged in by England 
have been carried on for territorial and commercial 
aggrandizement. The present one is not an exception. 
Once more, therefore, I repeat, that England as well 
as her French ally, are warring for power and power 
alone. England for securing and strengthening the 
monopoly of commerce, and the opening of markets 
for her industry and manufactures. 
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England, who extends a chain of red-coated sentries 
over the globe, bristling on all its rocks and promon- 
tories, has not been hitherto able to place one in or 
around the Black Sea. A powerful giant, the incarnate 
Boreas of antiquity, dwells watchfully there. The aim 
of England is to dislodge him ; and England and English 
statesmen, who are better acquainted with the Turks 
and Turkey than any other nation or sovereign in the 
West, having found at once, as by a spell, virtues and 
vitality formerly undreamed of in this people, and having 
pledged their word that wonders may be anticipated 
from its galvanization, have appealed to all nations for 
support in this their outwardly generous effort. But 
their real intention is, to drive Russia, by the help of 
others, from the Black Sea and to establish themselves 
there. 

Further, England, by involving other European 
nations in troubles and diflSculties, is sure to ruin their 
prosperity, their commerce, their industry, and thus to 
compel them to depend upon her. 

XXXV. 

Many of these baits were principally intended for 
America, to secure her sympathy, and to prevent her 
jfrom taking certain decisive steps on this continent, 
steps highly distasteful to England. She wished to ob- 
tain from the Americans a consecration of her crafty 
policy, to win their sympathies, and thus to accomplish 
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her purposes before, as England supposed, the Ameri- 
cans could discover them. 

From the very beginning, England could not cal- 
culate either the duration or the extension of the 
war in which she had engaged. She could not foresee 

how far America could be moved to meddle and take 
sides in exclusively European affairs ; and no doubt in 
the last emergency, she would like to have her on 
her side. I should be the last to Advocate the active 
interference of the United States in any European 
struggles, whatever may be their nature. Neither 
now nor for the future can it be the duty of America 
to side with any party or with any belligerent. The 
support in men and arms and other means which Amer^ 
ica could bring to bear in any great contest between 
principles, is insignificant compared to the immense 
masses and means accumulated in every European 
country. If the millions of people in Europe cannot 
help themselves, what can American assistance do for 
them ? But there exist mighty general interests, bear- 
ing immediately on American interests, that are always 
troubled by a war to which England is a party. These 
interests, on which depends the prosperity of this 
country, are wrapped up in principles dear to Ameri- 
cans, and dear to England, but which both these 
countries explain in a different, nay, wholly opposite 
manner. Among the chapters of international law are 
those concerning the right of neutrals, and England 

would not wish that in the pending struggle this old 

5 
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bone of contention should have to be brought to a 
direct issue. 

In order to catch the flies, England began to affect 
generosity and condescension, and to give up what 
she calls her positive right of search, promising to re- 
spect the flag and the commerce of neutrals. For this 
temporary concession, all maritime nations ought to 
be thankful to America, as most assuredly this conces- 
sion was made by England in the hope of conciliating 
the American people. England never hesitated to 
violate the rights of others when urged on by her in- 
born selfishness ; and, if she hesitates to do it now, it 
is in order not to offend or cause ill-feeling here. But 
if she could only have had America on her side, woe 
then to the smaller maritime powers. 

But Russian trade has not been crippled by this 
respect for the right of neutrals — the stringency of the 
war will oblige England to fall back upon her old prac- 
tices, and so restrain the rights of neutrals. There 
are already forebodings of this. England, obliged by 
dire necessity, will very likely try more or less to in- 
terrupt the peaceful and free commerce, at least on 
the European shores, if not on every sea. But the 
most powerful among the maritime nations, happily 
for others, stands in the way of England. America, 
which has so often compelled England to back out, 
will maintain her ancient ground, and England will 
recede. America will not allow the commerce of the 
world to be endangered because England has got her- 
self into a scrape. 
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In relation to this right of neutrals, America for 
nearly a century has been going hand in hand with 
Russia, and she is still doing so. Russia was the first 
nation which asserted the rights of neutrals, and took 
measures to defend them. The mission, the duty of 
America is henceforth to protect and to emancipate 
general commerce, and to redeem the weaker nations 
from oppression. Free ships make free goods — ^what- 
ever may be the nature of the war, and whoever may 

■ 

be the belligerents — ^in bays, ports, and blockades, 
this axiom ought and must be finally inaugurated by 
America. Statesmen ought not to model themselves 
on precedents, for the world is ever changing ; the 
sum of political wisdom consists in insight into the 
present as it developes itself 

It does not become the United States to follow in 
the dirty wake of the past, but from this country new 
principles — ^new rules for • international regulations — 
principles based on justice and equity — ought uninter- 
ruptedly to come. Why should a neutral nation be- 
come involved in the disastrous consequences of a war 
in which she has no interest, no participation, by 
being held to a rule which deprives her of her com- 
merce, prevents her earning the fruits of regular in- 
dustry and energetic enterprise ? 

The supposed rights of belligerents and the really 
equitable ones of the neutrals, ought no longer to 
be regulated by a routine transmitted from the 
moddy t^ Most of the intematioma 1»™ «o 
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based on old customs and so-called rights, whose true 
origin are abuses of force by the stronger over the 
weaker. Those relating to navigation and to com- 
merce on the seas, above all, are the results of force 
and of monopoly, as are also the commercial restrictions 
which, in their name, the belligerents generally im- 
pose. Should powers of a second or third order carry 
on a war, as soon as her commercial interests should 
require it, England would be the first to violate the 
laws which she now tries to impose upon others. 
England, as a neutral power, would not submit to re- 
strictions, and her bottoms would become carriers of 
goods of all kinds, as well as of stores and provisions, 
to both belligerents and blockaded ports. This she 
did when Spain was at war with her colonies, and she 
at peace with Spain. Troops even were levied in 
England against her ally. This is the way England 
observes principles. 

These international laws ought and must be re- 
viewed, reformed, and adapted to the modem spirit. 
America cannot submit to these old abuses. She is 
the less obliged to do it as all these rights, restrictions, 
and regulations have been framed, collected, and 
made obligatory without her participation. They 
originated in a state of society and of policy wholly 
divergent, nay, antagonistic and repulsive to her. 
America can justly refuse to acknowledge them. She 
moves on a fresh soil, in a fresh atmosphere, breathing 
new life, and it is her duty to inaugurate a new era, 
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and to initiate new ideas in international relations. 
This is her duty towards Europe, and the only inter- 
vention which should be exercised by her. And 
'which, in all probability, in this work of regeneration 
will be the most willing to yield to the voice of 
America — England or Russia ? It will be long before 
England joins the newly concluded Russo-American 
treaty now thrown open to the accession of other 
powers. 

XXXVI. 

England monopolizes nearly the whole trade in 
the East. She is fighting now for its preservation, or 
at least, to maintain it as long as possible. Should 
the position of Russia become strengthened in the 
East, since she is not exclusively a manufacturing 
country, there will necessarily be plenty of room for 
the trade of other nations. Cultivation and move- 
ment will succeed to stagnation and desolation, and 
these countries cad then become a general and good 
market. As it is now, the American exports to these 
countries are very limited, being crowded out by the 
English trade. 

XXXVII. 

The Danube and its free navigation are put for- 
ward as one of the great advantages to be obtained by 
the present war. Russia is principally accused by 
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German winners of having obstructed and prevented 
the free use of the mouth of this river. How un- 
founded are these accusations, is proved from the fact 
that neither England nor Austria ever hitherto com- 
plained of it, and both of. them are differently but 
immediately interested in its navigation. Napoleon, 
after making himself a tutor to the Germans, paraded 
this before the eyes of Germany in the belief that he 
was bestowing a new and considerable favor on his 
proteges. 

In order to explain this question, we would remind 
our readers that before the Treaty of Adrianople was 
concluded between Russia and Turkey, in 1829, the 
Black Sea was closed by the Turks against free navi- 
gation. A special permit from the Porte was neces- 
sary for admission to its waters through the Darda- 
nelles, as is yet the case, so far as relates to vessels of 
war. Thus, previously to the signing of the Treaty of 
Adrianople, and the opening of the Dardanelles ob- 
tained by Russia, there was no question relative to the 
free navigation of the Danube. Besides, as Turkey 
did not take any part in the Treaty of Vienna — ^not 
having then a place among the so-called European 
family of nations — though she .commanded, at that 
time, the mouth of the Danube, which she lost in 1829, 
the paragraphs of that celebrated treaty relating to 
the free navigation of European rivers, were without 
application to this great channel of trade. 

The principles laid down in this case by the Vienna 
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Treaty form its paragi'aphs 108 and 109, and according 
to them, powers whose States are separated or tra- 
versed by a navigable river, engage themselves mu- 
tually to regulate in common whatever may concern 
thie navigation of. such, a river. Along its whole 
course, frotn the first practicable point to the mouth, 
each such stream was thenceforward absolutely free, 
and not interdicted to any commercial purpose. 

For the reasons we have given, the Danube could 
not have been comprised among European rivers thus 
emancipated. Neither after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Adrianople did it run between any two 
States which signed that document. From Belgrade 
to Orsova it separates Serbia from Austria ; at Orsova 
it enters Wallachia, one of the Principalities, and 
issuing therefrom a little beyond Galatch, runs for 
several miles between Bessarabia and the Dobrodja, 
until turning to the North at Tultcha, it crosses Bessa- 
rabia to its mouth on the Black Sea, having its chief 
outlet at Sulina. The Treaty of Vienna could not 
then find a literal application to this river. 

But to be just, it must be mentioned that in 1830 
Russia had opened the Sulina outlet to general com- 
merce, and as many as 418 vessels of various nations 
entered in that year. In 1840 the Viennese Cabinet 
proposed to that of St. Petersburg to settle by positive 
agreement what had then been practised during ten 
years. A convention, therefore, was concluded be- 
tween Russia and Austria. In its preamble, the con- 
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tracting parties declare their intention to apply to the 
Danube the principles laid down by the Treaty of 
Vienna for the free navigation of rivers running across 
or separating diflFerent countries. An article of this 
convention stipulates that the navigation of the Danube 
shall be free through its whole length ; that is, first, 
the part where it touches the Russian territory to its 
mouth, as well as in the Austrian dominions. Austrian 
vessels, as well as those of all other nations, can enter 
by the Sulina mouth, ascend, descend, and go out free 
from any tolls or customs, excepting some dues re- 
quired for keeping in order the sandy bed of the river. 
In the fifth and sixth articles, Russia undertakes to 
execute all the required works, stop the continually 
increasing sand-banks in the Sulina, and to construct 
and keep there a beacon, and for this use the dues 
established by the treaty were fixed. Another para- 
graph relates to sanitary regulations. The last limits 
the duration of the convention to ten years, the con- 
tracting parties declaring that the free navigation of 
the Danube is to remain a permanent principle. 

This convention expired in 1850, but was pro- 
longed to 1851, not being then followed by another ; 
but the free navigation did not suffer thereby, and the 
principle was again established in a treaty between 
Bavaria and Austria, and in a convention between 
Bavaria and Russia, both concluded in 1853. 

Russia held the tolls of all the vessels passing and 
repassing the^ulina, and, until the explosion of 1853, 
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no complaints were ever raised against her. The diffi- 
culty of reducing the sand-banks is said to be almost 
insurmountable, and the river at its outlet is continu- 
ally drawn back by the winds and the waves of the 
sea. Only within the last two years has Austria begun 
to blow up the rocks and destroy the narrows near 
Belgrade and Orsova. In 1853 even Lord Palmerston 
asserted in Parliament that the difficulties of naviga- 
tion at Sulina were occasioned principally by the 
elements. 

It would seem, therefore, that Russia has made 
effi)rts to keep the Sulina in navigable order, and if 
the various German States did not use the free navi- 
gation to any considerable extent, the reason is to be 
found in the misunderstanding and difficulties existing 
between Austria and the ZoUverein, and adjusted only 
within two or three yeara 

As above mentioned, 418 vessels of various nations 
crossed the Sulina in 1830; in 1847, 2,661; in 1852, 
2,629. Only fifteen German (not Austrian) vessels 
passed the Sulina in 1847, out of which ten were under 
Prussian, two under Hanoverian, two under Hamburg, 
and one under Bremen colors. It appears, therefore, 
that the free navigation of the Danube will form one 
of the lesser and easier points in adjusting the Eastern 
question and settling the terms of peace — a result at 
present of very doubtful probability. 
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XXXVIII. 

During the present war every occasion was and is 
seized, and this principally in England, for the most 
violent declamations and accusations against Russia, 
morally to outlaw her and to heap on her all kinds of 
odium. Russia is accused of being savage and cruel 
for having destroyed the Turkish fleet in Sinope. But 
when this took place the two nations were at war. 
Copenhagen was bombarded during a peace between 
England and Denmark. The Turkish fleet was taking 
munitions to the Tscherkassians, and even preparing an 
attack on the Crimea. If the Russians are described 
as barbarians for having fired with red hot balls into 
the Turkish vessels, how can, then, the humane, civil- 
ized English justify themselves for doing the same un- 
der the walls of Sebastopol ? Would they have been 
more lenient with the Russian Baltic or Euxine fleets 
if they only could have got at them ? If the Russians 
are to be condemned for having used at Sinope heavier 
metal than the Turks had, why do the English use 
Lancaster shots against Sebastopol? and why are both 
English and French armed with Mini6 rifles, whose 
destructive action is far above that of the rifles used by 
the Russian soldiers ? Do not they kill as many Rus- 
sians as • they possibly can ? Have they not attacked 
Bomarsund by sea and by land with more than 10,000 
troops against about 2,000 ? 



^ 
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It well becomes England and France to accuse oth- 
ers of savage warfare. The correspondence of the 
Duke of Wellington affords evidence how he massacred 
unarmed thousands in the East Indies, driving the 
wretches into the river to shorten the work. And the 
enfamades in Algeria. The wanton massacre of the 
unarmed on the 2d December. 

Americans recollect well the conduct of the English 
troops in 1814. The message of President Madison 
resounds still in their ears. History preserves the 
words : " The enemy avowed his purpose of trampling 
on the usages of civilized warfare, and has given . evi- 
dence of it in the plunder and wanton destruction of 
private property. His barbarous policy has not even 
spared those monuments of art and models of taste, 
etc." Cochrane, the commander of the English fleet, 
announced that he intended to destroy and lay waste 
the towns on the sea coast .whenever it was found pos- 
sible. And England, the land of the religious obser- 
vance of precedents, will not hesitate to repeat her 
ancient practicea 

It is said that at the battle of Inckerman Russian 
soldiers barbarously dispatched fallen and wounded 
enemies. Single cases cannot be brought as accusations 
against the whole army and its chiefs. The savage, 
unrelenting exasperation that seizes upon men on a 
battle-field is well known. And then many reasons con- 
tributed to exalt beyond measure the ferocity of the 
Russian soldiers. Was not the hospital of Sebastopol, 
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full of sick and wounded, fired upon purposely and 
destroyed by the English ? A few days previous to 
that bloody day the English soldiers pillaged a Greek 
church, the greatest oflFence, nay, crime, in the eyes of 
a Russian. The allies in the Crimea are invaders. 
The Russians see in them an army bound to restore 
the crescent over the cross, the friend of Mussulmans 
and heathens. Further, as invaders they come to de- 
stroy the Russian's home, the Russian's hearth. But 
if the house be broken into, is not the owner justified 
in defending himself and destroying the invader by all 
possible means and ways? Without justifying the ex- 
asperation of some of the Russian soldiers, one. may 
readily conceive that in the bloody intoxication of a 
battle they gave no quarter to a fallen enemy. Very 
likely they did not ask for any themselves. 

XXXIX. 

This whole contest, with its already awful and ter- 
rible episodes, whose ominous development may red- 
den the European horizon wijth the glare of destruction 
— whose issues are unforeseen — whose word is and will 
be blood and destruction, originated in the political 
madness of English diplomacy, stirred up by hatred, 
and incited by the wounded pride of the man of the 
2d December. As yet it is impossible to discern which 
is the dupe and which is the tool of the other. It has 
already been shown how the leading men of the Eng- 
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lish government contradict themselves. Judging from 
this, it would seem that the spirit of old statesmanship 
has deserted the English counsels. The greatest pow- 
ers of discernment, those by which real talent and 
statesmanship are inost strongly distinguished from 
superficial cleverness, are shown in accurate discrimi- 
nation between that which is ephemeral and subject 
to change in passing events, and that which is durable 
and which rests on a foundation which it would be 
vain to attempt to shake. 

Is not the attempt to uphold decrepit Turkey a most 
ephemeral one? England's future remuneration for 
her enormous sacrifices lies in the mist of unforeseen 
events. Who will be finally humiliated, England or 
her enemy ? If Russia should succumb to united Eu- 
rope, nobody will contest that in such event her fall 
will be a glorious one. But if, some way or other, it 
should turn out, after a protracted struggle, that con- 
gres8ic8 irwpar Achilli^ as said Byron, to be sure, on 
another occasion, her triumph wiU be a fresh glory. 

Up to this time the seeds of a bloody, implacable 
feud have been thrown broadcast between two nations 
which for centuries have been on friendly terms. The 
exasperation against each other is increasing, and vain 
perhaps will prove the attempts to appease it, even 
after the passage of the present tornado. England has 
spent millions, causing a wanton and dreadful blood- 
shed, and the loss of the flower of her army. She will 
very likely be obliged to recur to an increased taxa- 
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tion or augment her debt, and her manufactorial inter- 
ests, her commercial prosperity, will, in the long run^ 
be shaken. Akeady, the expected and so ardently 
desired reform, the extension of the right of suffrage,, 
has been postponed, and will be so again. ' In this 
manner the political emancipation of the masses, the 
real progress, has been arrested. 

Proud, aristocratic England, whose scions have 
scarcely a word of haughty condescension for their 
own countrymen of inferior caste, was obliged to send 
her queen's consort to swell the cortege of satellites 
forming, in Boulogne, the tail of the French usurper. 
She was humble to a trickster, to the nephew of the 
man whose legitimacy of glory she refused to acknow- 
ledge. England, this land of traditional overbearing, 
is now on her hind legs, wheedling the nephew of the 
man whose autograph letter George IIL, applauded 
by the whole nation, refused to answer; of the man 
whom England sent crushed to expire on St. Helena. 
England already atones for the victory of Waterloo. 
England, who for years unflinchingly protested against 
the legitimacy of genius and glory, now respectfully 
recognizes the legitimacy of perjury. Now she is 
panting for the approval of one on whom a few years 
ago she looked down contemptuously ; and who, a 
wanderer in the streets of London, was scornfully re- 
fused at the gates of Windsor and Buckingham palace. 
And now England puts herself at his mercy. 

In the East, England allies herself with Mohamme- 
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dans, with pagans, as, for example, the Kurds, with 
dealers in white slaves, with sellers of their own children 
for the most abject lewdness and debauchery, with cor- 
r.upters of youth of both sexes, with Bohemians and 
robbers as in the Crimea. In one word, Ehgland goes 
hand and glove with the scum of humanity, with the 
unrelenting enemies of the Christian religion and Chris- 
tian civilization, as regards their customs, manners, 
and religious convictions. 

But it is known on this side of the Atlantic that 
England, once set agoing, is not over fastidious nor 
conscientious in the choice of her allies. During the' 
wars with this country, England let loose the savage 
Indians, and unheard-of outrages were committed 
under the cover of an English alliance. 



XL. 

The Turkish sway over Bessarabia and the Crimea 
is to be restored, and many other schemes are con- 
tinually brought forward in order to cripple and 
reduce Russia. How far these plans will prove suc- 
cessful and realizable, time will show. In the north, 
the utmost has been done to excite Sweden against a 
neighbor who has not offended her in any way. 
Sweden, like the Finlanders, has resisted notwith- 
standing the insinuations of the English. The popula- 
tion of Finland has nearly doubled since her annexation 
to Russia, and her prosperity is such as she never ex- 
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perienced while a Swedish dependency. Finland has 
preserved her laws, her language, and her separate 
administration ; she pays scarcely any thing into the 
Russian treasury. Her commerce has acquired an 
exteut unknown before. As a dependency of Swe- 
den, she was always obliged to bear the principal 
burden of wars and taxes, and was ever the theatre of 
war between Russia and Sweden. Finland now peace- 
fully enjoys her privileges ; but England has tried, and 
still tries, to throw the torch of destruction into the 
land, to transform Finland into a waste, and its inhabi- 
tants into beggars. The Finlanders have resisted, 
however, the tempting oJ0Fers of England, and Russia 
does not hesitate to put arms into their hands. 

Very likely the wresting of the Crimea from Russia 
will prove an impossibility. The Crimea is by nature 
a part of Russia, as Florida is of the United States. 
If Sebastopol is a stronghold menacing Turkey, are 
not Portsmouth and Plymouth equally menacing to 
France, — Gibraltar and Malta to the borders of the 
Mediterranean, — and above all, are not Bermuda and 
other spots in the Antilles exclusively directed against 
the United States ? 

England seems to have determined to restore what 
is decrepit and withered, and to destroy what is strong, 
growing, powerful. Such an enterprise, however, is 
opposed to nature and history, both of which propitiate 
life, vigor, and activity. The success of such a scheme 
must be doubtful. 
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XLL 

Russia is to be reduced not only by the force of 
arms, but on paper. No species of vituperation is 
spared, either against the Czar, or against the whole 
nation. She was represented as utterly destitute of 
enthusiasm, intelligence, and capacity. The soldier 
was said to be a famished beggar, who would be 
unable to withstand the arms or the frowning looks 
of his enemies, unable to confront them and to fight. 
But the picked English and French soldiers, guards 
and zouaves, not easily to be replaced for years, found 
their hands full in defending themselves against what, 
after all, is the least select part of the Russian army. 
Others asserted that Russian soldiers would either dis- 
band or join the enemy, and that the oJBScers and 
generals who fell in the battles on the Danube were 
treacherously assassinated by their own troops. 

But there is a punishment for wilful falsehoods. 
The soldier has been found different from what he was 
represented to be by those who urged and hurried 
England into the war, and different from what they 
expect the nation itself will be found. Not swagger- 
ing beforehand, but ready to make every sacrifice to 
uphold national honor, to expel the enemy, to main- 
tain its national traditionary and religious influence. 

6 
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XLII. 

With a particular and commendable charity, the 
writers and politicians of the West have most devotedly 
and minutely scrutinized all the physical powers and 
resources of Russia, to prove to their own satisfaction 
and to that of the Russians that they had neither 
material nor financial means, and that at the first effort 
the starved beggars of to-day will become utter bank- 
rupts. Famine, penury, and misery, according to 
them, awaited Russia if the helping hand of England 
should be taken from her. The nobility, peasantry, 
clergy, and merchants, were to rise up unanimously 
and deliver their sovereign, bound hand and foot, to 
his Western enemies. 

Starve a nation forsooth whose raw exports nourish 
half of the European populations, and which possesses 
within herself all the requisites for war ! The imports 
to Russia consist of objects of luxury, and her internal 
trade and industry have been mightily developed 
under the beneficial influence of the protective system. 
English manufactures and industry depend more upon 
Russian produce than Russia does upon them. So in 
1854, they paid more for this produce to the benefit 
of the Russian peasant or carrier. Now England seems 
to be decided to prohibit the imports of Russian pro- 
duce, and to shut up Russian trade hermetically, and 
exclude Russia from any communication. In both 
cases England and Europe will at least suffer as much, 
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and perhaps more than Russia. If the blockades pre- 
vent the export of Wheat from Odessa and other 
Russian ports in the Black Sea, the sujQFerers will be 
the poor and famished masses of Europe, obliged to 
reduce their daily food or to pay exorbitant prices 
for it. 

Undoubtedly in comparing the wealth and capital 
of the belligerent countries, the West is in every re- 
spect superior to Russia. But where England is forced 
to spend pounds, Russia comparatively comes off with 
cents. Russia carries on the war at home, the allies 
do it at the distance of several thousand miles. Russia 
has all the requisites of her own growth, the allies 
must supply themselves by purchase in foreign mar- 
kets. Thus the Russian cents remain in the country, 
circulate all over it, change hands continually ; while 
the golden sovereigns and Napoleons go to foreign 
producers and remain with them. Small chances exist 
that the gold thus exported will return back, or that 
a balance of any kind will be restored. If foreign 
countries thus enriched by the war expenditure of 
England should accidentally increase their demand for 
English manufactures, they will get them very cheap. 
Englishmen being forced to sell, and thus the return 
of a capital unproductively exported will be small and 
only accidental. 

The financial resources of Russia have formed the 
subject of various appreciations, discussions, and of 
course of nonsensical misrepresentations. What a 
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boast was made about unavoidable bankruptcy at the 
first effort of resistance ! As to credit, Russia had and 
could have none, either at home or abroad. The 
matter really stands, however, somewhat differently. 



XLIII. 

The taxes in Russia are very inconsiderable, as no 
direct taxation of landed property exists there. This 
is a resource and a guarantee for the future. Russia 
has no costly Church to entertain, no exorbitant budget 
like her enemies. Earth and her productions are ex- 
empt from levy. Light, and air, and brains are not as 
yet taxed there, as well as malt and water. She has 
no fluctuating debt, no treasury bills, and, up to the 
present moment, has not been obliged to resort to the 
creative resources of higher financiering. 

Peace, protection, and the industrial activity of the 
nation, during the last fifteen years, have exerted a 
highly favorable influence on the prosperity and de- 
velopment of wealth. The public revenue, based 
principally on indirect taxation, during that epoch has 
increased 36 per cent. A more favorable show can- 
not be made by any country whatever in Europe, not- 
withstanding the superiority in accumulated wealtL 
During fifteen years no new tax has been introduced. 
In 1839, the public revenue amounted to 163,751,000 
rubles of silver, or in round numbers, one hundred and 
twenty-two millions of dollars. In 1863, the ordinary 
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receipts rose to two hundred and twenty-four millions 
of rubles, or one hundred and sixty-eight millions of 
dollars. 

The military budget of Russia for 1854, calculated - 
for the maintenance of an eflFective force of from eight 
hundred to nine hundred thousand men, amounted to 
eighty-four millions of silver rubles, or sixty-three 
millions of dollars, for the army, and fourteen millions 
of rubles, or ten millions of dollars, for the navy. 
The annual cost of a soldier is about seventy doUara 
Admitting that the effective force of the army was now 
brought to 1,200,000 men, the military budget, in 
round numbers, would increase to thirty-seven millions 
of dollars. The total war expenditure would amount 
then to about one hundred and twelve millions of 
dollars. 

The deficit accruing from the increased expenses 
of the army, and the diminished receipts from custom 
duties would be fully made up by the extraordinary 
resources of Russia, which as yet have remained un- 
touched by duties or taxation. 

The public debt of Russia amounts to three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. However immense this sum 
may look, it is nothing compared to that of her antago- 
nists, and to the natural resources of the country. An 
effort can be made, and if the debt should double, 
Russia will neither be ruined nor on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Although the paper currency was largely increased, 
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still its value was not affected, and it did not fall below 
par. Russia has not contracted a forced loan, nor 
touched her metallic deposits. The mines of Asia 
continue to be productive, and annually yield to the 
treasury more than fifty millions of dollars worth of 
gold, silver, and platina ; and Russian securities abroad 
have only slightly vacillated. Credit is not shaken ; 
up to the present moment the exchange on Russia is 
rather favorable ; gold and silver in the interior have 
not disappeared or risen considerably in price. The 
paper currency issued in payments by the government 
is again received in full value from the tax-payer, and 
no one has the slightest objection to take it at par. 

The great bank, and the smaller territorial ones, 
are owned by the government, and have neither 
changed nor reduced their operations. As before, 
they loan money on landed property, have not in- 
creased the interest, and only a slight diminution has 
been experienced in the deposits. Notwithstanding 
the assertions of Western writers and financiers, the 
banks are not debtors, and cannot be ruined by a run 
— ^but are the creditors of the country. They have 
neither restrained their credits nor called in their 
loans. 

XLIV. 

All this does not look like distress; and, as yet, 
there is. none. The injury hitherto inflicted upon the 
foreign trade of Russia has been very inconsiderable. 
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A loan was made at home ; it was taken readily by 
a Russian banker residing at St Petersburg, in 4i per 
cent, stock (the legal per centage is 6), at the rate of 
92. The loan already sells actively at 94. It may be 
doubted how new loans will- fare made by England 
and France. The imperial voluntary, or rather forced 
one, made last year in Paris, fell below par, and is still 
so. Further it is stated, and I have every reason to 
believe it, that a private individual, a Mr. YakowleflF, 
the richest owner of mines in the world, wished to take 
this loan, amounting to about thirty-eight millions of 
dollars, on his own private account, without putting 
the stock at all into the market. It will be long be- 
fore English and French Croesuses will make such an 
oflfer to their respective governments. So much, as 
proof of national enthusiasm and confidence in national 
resources. 

Up to the present time every thing in Russia runs 
its wonted course. When the government appeals to 
the nation for general sacrifices, whatever may be their 
extent, the nation will heartily and unanimously re- 
spond. Russia can easily, and without danger, burden 
and draw on her future. Distress in Western, above 
all in French finances, will very likely precede finan- 
cial distress in Russia. 

XLV. 

The people of England, whose enthusiasm at the 
beginning of this complication was artfully stirred up. 
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will make undoubtedly great, very great sacrifices, 
both of blood and money. It is a pity that these have 
not previously been made in better causes. Occasions 
were not wanting in 1821-2 in Spain or Italy ; or in 
1848, when great principles and moral interests were 
at stake. But it seems to be the fate of England to 
shed her blood and load herself with burdens in des- 
perate causes. This she did for years in upholding 
legitimacy against the French revolution and against 
Napoleon. What sober-minded Englishman does not 
regret the past, and the heavy debts and burdens in- 
curred thereby ? 



XLVL 



t 



England's spokesmen maintained that the war was 
entered upon for the rescue of an ally, to prevent his 
being swallowed up by Russia. But in the commence- 
ment this ally rushed into an unequal contest contrary 
to the sober-minded opinion and advice of England. 
He ought to have borne alone the consequences of his 
rashness and folly. But perchance, from the beginning 
of the quarrel, the Turk was the shrewdest of the two. 
He purposely kindled the torch, that he might draw 
the Christians, considered by him as common enemies, 
into a strife ; and he has succeeded. Christian blood 
already flows in torrents, the Turkish in an insignifi- 
cant stream ; and Christian blood will be spilt more 
and more. 

Napoleon did every thing to excite England, to 
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drag her into the war. Napoleon wanted to procure 
occupation for his numerous and grumbling pretorians. 
And now-a-days there is more martial enthusiasm in 
England than in France. 

There is no civilization to save in Turkey. Those 
who stirred up the feelings of the English people know 
this well enough. All the present declamations about 
the possibility of progress and reform in Turkey, are 
refuted by numerous testimonies and publications of 
Englishmen themselves. For one, who previous to 
the war was confident in the future of the Turks, there 
were at least twenty strongly maintaining the con- 
trary. It would be tedious, however, to quote or 
enumerate them. • 

And what better evidence can I invoke on my side 
than the previous opinions of English statesmen them- 
selves — opinions already pointed out ? It is true that 
Lord Palmerston, with his accustomed versatility and 
love of truth, at once discovered that for thirty years 
no state or nation in the world has made such progress 
in the way of ameliorations as the Turks. His Lord- 
ship omitted to back this generality by naming a 
single one of these ameliorations. Many Americans 
have travelled in Turkey, and to them I appeal. Will 
they say how much life, vigor, successful reform, and 
progress of any kind whatever, they have found there ? 
Misrule and decay, oppression and cruelty, are the 
only signs of Turkish sway. Last year several letters 
were sent to the New York Tribune from American 
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Missionaries in Asia Minor — ^letters full of awful de- 
tails. But English and French papers are silent about 
all the cruelties committed towards Christians, even 
now when Europe takes Mahomet under her wings, 
and promises in his name, equality and justice to the 
oppressed. 

Only last year a convert from Islamism to Christi- 
anity was beheaded in Adrianople. Another Christian 
was punished in the same manner for trying to per- 
suade a Turk to abandon the Koran for the Bible. 
About the time that the Turks took the small fortress 
of St. Nicolas, a Greek priest taken prisoner was 
crushed between two planks by the Turks ; and 
another prisoner, a civilian, was crucified with great 
pomp, and all the apparatus as described in the Gos- 
pel. What wonder, then, that the Russian soldier 
should consider the ally of the I'urks, the invader 
of his country, as an enemy of Christianity ? 

It is such a nation, such a power, that the West 
now introduce into the European family, devotedly 
making room for them themselves, and pushing others 
to do the same. They extend the benefit of the pub- 
lic law to a horde which for centuries has been tramp- 
ling contemptuously on that very law. 



XLVII. 

No real humanity can lie at the bottom of all these 
pompously proclaimed reasons. Hatred and envy 
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dwell there. It seems that we witness the reproduc* 
tion of the worst times of the Crusades. The Latins 
of those times — ^the ancestry of these modern Western 
powers — showed themselves the most inveterate ene- 
mies of the Eastern Christians and of the Eastern 
Empire. Before they liberated the sepulchre, they 
devastated the Grecian Empire, even destroying the 
churches wherever they could. The Norman was the 
sworn enemy of the Eastern Christian. Englishmen 
and Frenchmen reproduce the feelings of their an- 
cestry. The ancient Latinism, or Roman Catholicism, 
works now in company with Protestants, Episcopa- 
lians, &c. 

Envy and hatred of Russia has succeeded the 
hatred entertained by the old West towards the Greek 
Empire. Turkey is only a pretext. Years ago, 
Schlosser, one of the most celebrated living historians, 
said : " When the Turks lost Hungary, in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, they became what they 
have since remained — a political machine to be used 
against the increasing power of Russia." 

The " machine " is now transformed into a crusade 
for establishing Anglo-French preponderance in the 
Mediterranean, in the East, and in the Black Sea. 
Time will show what success will crown these wide 
reaching projects. But confidence may be placed in 
the justice of the cause, and in the justice of history. 
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XLVIIL 

A truly Pharisaic outcry of indignation was raised 
in the West when the Emperor Nicholas said that 
Turkey was a sick man. Turkey was declared to be 
in vigorous health, a growing and prosperous coun- 
try. Yet soon afterwards Lord John Russell declared, 
in a. public speech, that the great object of the allies, 
during the miHtary operations of 1854, was to prevent 
the Russians from forcing Omer Pacha to accept a 
pitched battle, as all the chances were that the Turks 
would have been destroyed, and the Sultan left with- 
out any resources whatever to put on foot another 
army. 

Worse than sick, the allies found Turkey nearly 
dead. They found no provisions to entertain their ar- 
mies. Not a biscuit was prepared for them by the 
Ottoman authorities. No magazines, no stores, no 
roads, no means of transport. There was the same 
scarcity and want of every thing after the harvest as 
before it. 

The West begins to abuse the Turks in the same 
way as it sang their eulogiums only a few months since. 
Turkey and Turkish interests, her future integrity and 
independence, are more and more pushed into the 
background, and naked truth appears on the surface. 

Providence works for the destruction of the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe. Its allies will precipitate its 
ruin. If Russian arms had been successful on the 
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Danube at the beginning of the campaign, national 
pride would have been satisfied, and Russia would 
have accepted as reward a strict execution of existing 
treaties, while peace would have been long ago con- 
cluded. Now the question has become irritated, en- 
venomed to the utmost The scabbard is thrown 
away, and it seems impossible that Turkey can resist 
the shock. The eflfort alone will cause her destruction. 
Turkey will go to pieces, and England will not refuse 
to pick up some of them. England will not disdain 
Egypt. Its advantageous position has already been 
pointed out Under the direction of English industry, 
and richly manured with English capital, Egypt's crops 
of wheat and cotton can be multiplied a hundred-fold. 



XLIX. 

God and history are just when men are not They 
will sustain Russia, because she alone and the Eastern 
Slavi, in the pending struggle, remain faithful to the 
Christian, European historical character. Russia is not 
assisting to maintain the Crescent over the Cross ; she 
alone and the Slavi, among the Christian nations, have 
not forsworn their past, notwithstanding that they do 
not date from the Crusades. Nor has Russia by a lie 
desecrated her aims and purposes. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, Russia, even in her present state, 
is a pioneer of culture and civilization. This will be 
recognized by all those whose judgment is not obscured 
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by violent passions. Americans fairly appreciate the 
difficulties with which Russia has to struggle, and ren- 
der justice to the progress she has already accom- 
plished. I could quote from several very able arti- 
cles of the Washington Union, of Putnam's Magazine, 
and many other newspapers and periodicals. 

My pen shall never trace the encomiums of despot- 
ism and of autocracy. But facts, events, and data in 
the life of states and nations ought to be appreciated 
as they are framed out by destiny — as they stand in 
history — with their dark as well as with their lighter 
sides. Thus there are situations where only the auto- 
cratic form can work, and, with all its drawbacks, act 
beneficially. ■ Despotism is the soul of the organiza- 
tion of Turkey and Russia ; let us then compare the 
two as to their works and their results. 

The most ardent friends of Turkey cannot deny 
that the Turks planted themselves on the most fertile 
and the most cultivated and populous regions of Europe 
and Asia, parts of which have formed the garden of 
the earth since the appearance of man upon it. These 
countries to-day are depopulated, desolated, transformed 
into pestilential solitudes, unable to nourish the scanty, 
emaciated, and miserable population, whether wander- 
ing or sparsely settled. Constantinople, surrounded 
by the most fertile soil, in the most propitious climate, 
draws all its means of subsistence, not from the sur- 
rounding country, but from distant northern regions 
by nature less favored. The Turks have left only 
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what it was utterly impossible for them to destroy ; 
they have not planted a tree or an orchard; never 
even refreshed a foot of earth with culture. There are 
no roads in Turkey, no means of transport and com- 
munication. The Turkish footmark on the earth is 
death and savage destruction. There is no security 
for either property or person, for all is marked by law- 
lessness, violence and rapine. 

To Russia was assigned one of the roughest regions 
of the globe. She, by toilsome but uninterrupted la- 
bor, has transformed fallow plains into cultivated fields. 
Laboring under the disadvantages of a severe climate, 
she supplies Turkey and Europe with food. Her 
population increases; the products of .her industry 
reach Persia and China, thereby creating a great deal 
of .nimodt, in EogUai She L«« Jes, L open, 
and creates harbors. In the interior there extend for 
hundreds of miles in all directions roads with iron 
tracks, others paved, or at least widened and kept 
properly in order, facilitating communication. Her 
rivers, united by navigable canals, carry sails and 
steamers — ^in one word, every where life, activity, 
growth, clear up and struggle with wild nature. Even 
Poland owes to Russia the partial and relative pros- 
perity which she enjoys. 

Russia has created an internal commerce. She is 
slowly spreading over the waste solitudes of Asia colo- 
nies and villages, transforming nomadic and erratic 
tribes into settlers and cultivators. 
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The beautiful plains of Roumelia or of Asia Minor 
can never become what they once were, with all the 
tanzimats and reforms promulgated through English 
and French superintendence ; and what a disparity 
there is between them and the countries north of the 
Black Sea ! Where the Turk destroys, Russia plants 
and sows. She breaks up the road and prepares im- 
mense tracts of the globe for a future and higher civil- 
ization. 

Various as are the exigencies and situations, as va- 
rious are the ways and means by which the initiatory 
labors of civilization are performed ; its sparks kindled, 
the light, at first feeble and vacillating, is gradually dif- 
fused. One age evolves itself out of another, and 
identity and difference are possible at the same time. 
The foundations ought mostly to be laid by the stronger 
and more reckless will under the dominion of a power- 
ful impulse ; to rear the fabric is reserved to more 
self-conscious activity. The first is the function of au- 
tocracy, and so Russia is already Jajping the foundation 
for civilization in her own country, in Asia, and per- 
haps she may do the same for some parts that have 
been desolated by the Turkish sway. 

Such are the two despotisms. The one pierces 

through darkness, breaking a thick and rough crust ; 

the other extends putrefaction and pestilence. If both 

are evils, which is the lesser of the two ? 

7 
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This question is solved by the Christian population 
groaning under the Ottoman rule. They deeply feel 
the difference, and wish to pass under the Russian do- 
minion. They must know better what they need than 
all the philanthropists, pMlos, and politicians of the 
West, who are trying to impose upon these populations 
their own confused notions. England talks now of de- 
fending liberty in this struggle. Why then will she not 
allow eleven millions of oppressed Christians to make 
their own choice ? The truth then would be estab 
lished. Undoubtedly these Christians would prefer 
Russia to Western influences, Western guardianship 
and protectorate. 

LI. 

Comparisons between America and Russia are mis- 
placed, and I shall not indulge any. But their action, 
nay, even partially their mission and standpoint in his- 
tory have slightly. similar outlines. 

Neither of them derive their origin, their existence 
as states, from the power and principle which laid 
down the basis of, and shaped out, all other European 
states. What they are, they owe to themselves. Nei- 
ther the Pope of Rome, nor the Roman Christian 
Emperor, is their godfather, or has anointed them, or 
conceded the right of sovereignty to them. All other 
states and governments of Christian Europe have 
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passed under these Caudian forks. In no respect are 
America and Russia entangled with the past of West- 
em Europe. They can assert themselves distinctly, 
and pursue the development of their destinies beyond 
the old orbit occupied by the so-called family of Euro- 
pean states. Their future cannot be overruled by ex- 
pediences. History does not take counsel from such 
expediences, nor is its course influenced by them. 

History, together with the whole moral and physi- 
cal creation, admits the harmony of contrasts. Oppo- 
site extremes meet and do not exclude each other. 
Harmony of contrasts is the principal law in the com- 
bination of series and of harmony.. Once well under- 
stood and applied, it will form the foundation of a new 
and general social organization. 

America and Russia now represent most strikingly 
the harmony of contrasts. America and Russia are 
progressive, albeit by an opposite method and by a 
different law. There exists no reason whatever why 
they should not stretch out their hands and mutually 
assist each other in working out their respective des- 
tinies, not only now, but for years and centuries. 
There lies nowhere between them a single bone of 
contention, and thousands and thousands of threads of 
interest extend between the two countries. Ameri- 
cans, even in the closest intercourse with Russia, can- 
not run the risk of becoming monarchists, or of losing 
their republican character and sentiments. 

A breach is made between England and Russia. 
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The war will widen it, and whatever may be its result, 
peace will not heal it. England will be deprived of 
the monopoly of the Russian export trade, into the 
possession of which she quietly came more than a 
centory ago. In due course of time the Kussians 
themselves, spurred on by necessity, will very likely 
do their own carrying, but up to that moment any 
other flag than the English will be well received in 
Russian harbors, whence the justly outraged na- 
tional feeling will unanimously exclude English ves- 
sels. The American may teach and initiate the Rus- 
sian in this great business. It was the interest of the 
English to maintain the Russians, in this respect, as far 
as possible in a state of dependence. 

Russia's internal industry grows continually, with- 
out, however, being able to satisfy all the domestic 
demands and those of the immense and constantly 
increasing trade of Asia. Thus American industry and 
enterprise can find a large market in Russia. She will 
increase her demand for raw cotton, and receive it 
hence direct in American vessels, and no longer at 
second-hand from Liverpool in English bottoms. The 
greater the prosperity of Russia the larger must be- 
come the demand 

England, on the other hand, threatens America that 
she will emancipate herself before long from buying 
this important American staple. Railroads and canals 
will facilitate internal communication in the East In- 
diea This once done, cotton will easily be brought to 
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the ports. Cotton can, and will be produced, and far 
cheaper than in this country. England stimulates the 
culture of cotton in Africa, as France does in Algeria 
— ^both with the wish to find there their supplies, and 
so cripple the wealth of this country. Russia alone 
can never become a large cotton producer. 

The republican principles of the Americans do not 
oblige them to stiffen, fall back, and keep aloof from a 
friendly intercourse and interchange of mutual pro- 
ducts with Russia. A wide and immense field will be 
thrown open to American activity, enterprise and in- 
tellectual productions. Engineers, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, artisans, ship-builders, and ship-owners, will 
find in the wants and in the increasing demands of 
Russia, incalculable resources to promote, to nourish, 
and lucratively extend their diversified occupations. 
In one word, the relations between America and Rus- 
sia, based on mutual advantage, will increase continu- 
ally for the benefit of both countries ; nature and rea- 
son do not protest against these countries extending 
to each other the hand of fellowship. 



LIT. 



The war may extend its conflagration over other 
countries, or may yet find — ^though with difficulty — 
a peaceful solution. Up to this time the attempts of 
the allies to injure Russia in any way have proved 
rather unsuccessful, and not at all corresponding to 
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their colossal efforts and to the over hasty exultations 
of the West. Every day brings experience, and may 
likewise bring a change in the ends as well as in the 
further views of the allies. Either party may modify 
its standpoint. The like daily evolutions and details 
cannot be foreseen. But there exist certain positive 
facts, combinations and data pre-existing before any 
sudden, or even long prepared complications; and 
to explain these facts and their secret or open incen- 
tives, to show them in their true light, to point out 
correctly their signification and their bearing, is to 
speak of the future not as a prophet or a partisan, 
but as a lover of light and truth. 

Peace or the continuation of the war is the general 
and anxious question. Russia did not provoke nor 
wish this time for a war. This is my deepest con vie 
tion. Russia will, therefore, accept an honorable peace. 
The stronger she feels in her right, and in her resources, 
the more accommodating and condescending she will 
prove. She wiU prosecute the war to the last, and 
sacrifice men and all means at her disposition to defend 
her honor, her integrity, her right, and her Christian 
mission. Alliances, coalitions, treaties, or conventions, 
will not frighten her. 

The final issues of a distant peace will depend upon 
the fortunes of the war, and what changes such an ' 
event may unfold would be tedious to speculate upon. 
New divisions of countries may occur, Europe may be 
cut up anew. No one can foretell who then will be the 
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loser. New alliances will be confirmed, strengthened, 
and the old ones thrown ov.erboard. 

Such new alliances are already formed. After the 
Anglo-French and Ottoman comes the cautious hesi- 
tating accession of Austria to the Western crusade. 
England and France, unable to cope alone with Russia, 
in turn coaxed and menaced Austria in order to win 
her over to their interests. Austria was supplicated to 
identify her policy by a decided step with that of the 
two Western powers, to come to the rescue of the same 
Turks, whom to expel from Europe was one of the 
sacred duties imposed by oath on a Roman or German 
Emperor ; Austria cunningly faced both ways. With 
incontestable diplomatic skill, she procrastinated her 
decision, was not parsimonious with her promises, but 
still she did not pierce the cloud of double meanings 
surrounding her. As yet, Austria has undoubtedly 
had the better of her new allies, who, by necessity, are 
obliged to be satisfied with whatever promissory note 
they can get from her; so also up to this moment 
Vienna has outwitted Berlin, Frankfort, and the other 
German States. Summoned more than once by Napo- 
leon and England to act vigorously, she always simu- 
lated the putting her hand to the sword, but the sword 
has remained in the scabbard. 

Last autumn, when her troops entered the princi- 
palities, Austria seemed to have become very martial. 
But when the allies decided upon the descent on the 
Crimea, Austria would have been left single-handed on 
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the Pruth, and bo she suddenly cooled down. Some 
time after she again was ready to go to war, but then 
some preparations had not yet been made — give me 
time, give me time^ says Austria — and with all her 
menacing postures, she to the last avoids coming to 
blows. 

Perhaps a dark cloud of gloomy forebodings hovers 
over the Burg.* Perhaps its inmates feel deeply that 
cannon-balls may rend to atoms the cobweb of gunning 
and bad faith — and that the weight of Austria, nay, 
her existence, may disappear in a cloud of gunpowder 
smoke. 

LIIL 

Russia, at any rate, has received a profitable lesson 
from Austrian ingratitude. Russia has learnt that 
ingratitude is the supreme rule of Austrian policy. 
Since the seven years' war in the past century to the 
year 1849, Russia has several times saved Austria from 
utter ruin and degradation. And now Austria turns 
against Russia to aid her enemies to cripple her, or at 
least to paralyze her movements. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of the 
Hapsburgs, can be astonished by this show of ingrati- 
tude. It is the life element of this house. The Haps- 
burgs have repaid with ingratitude whole states as 
well as single individuals, who, in any emergency, 

* Name of the Imperial residence in Vienna. 
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have helped them out, or served as stepping-stones for 
their greatness. 

The Netherlands and Spain laid the foundation of 
the greatness of the Hapsburgs. Charles V. destroyed 
the municipal liberties of Spain. Philip 11. waded 
deep in the blood of the Netherlanders, murdered Eg- 
mont, Horn, and a thousand others, to whose victories 
he owed his political supremacy in Europe. . 

In the North the second branch of the Hapsburgs 
became powerful, after being elevated to the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary by the nobles of these coun- 
tries. Bohemia and Hungary were successively rob- 
bed of their rights and privileges— their nobles and 
best citizens perished on scaffolds and in dungeons. 
With murder a Hapsburg rewarded the services of 
Wallenstein. Frederick William L, king of Prussia, 
the father of Frederick the Great, who continually, to 
his cost and with the utmost devotion, defended the 
interests of the House of Austria, truly said, " As long 
as they want us, just so long they flatter us, but when 
they think they have no further need of us, they know 
no gratitude." On another occasion, deeply offended 
by some imperial treachery, he, with tears in his eyes, 
pointed to his son, saying, "There is one who will 
avenge me on Austria." Frederick the Great ftilfilled 
the paternal legacy. 

The Hapsburgs have not even shown any senti- 
ment of piety for their lares — ^for the cradle of their 
family 
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On the lap of one of the mountains in the canton 
of Argow in Switzerland, stands a desolate tower 
among the ruins of a once baronial castle. An inn- 
keeper dwells there, and the remains of the baronial 
hall serve for a stable for cattle and pigs. The ruins, 
the tower, and the hall, are the ancient hereditary cas- 
tle of the Hapsburgs. Thence Rudolph ascended the 
imperial throne. At a small cost the Kaisers could 
have acquired the property of this spot; and pre- 
served it, at least, from being defiled by drunkenness 
and cattle. 

The Hapsburgs are a mishap in history. Austria 
is its nightmare. Austria does not represent any large 
conception, principle or element, neither a distinct 
race nor a harmonious fusion of various nationalities. 
All in her is an anomaly. Austria as a state, or the 
Hapsburgs as sovereigns, never did any thing to pro- 
mote the progress of the German element, to protect 
its growth, development and culmination. No mind 
of a higher order has been favored by them, and no 
arts or literature, no eminent thinker or savant could 
ever find a home under the imperial mantle. Nay, 
the Hapsburgs do not even speak a correct and pure 
German dialect, but a rather coarse and vulgar idiom. 

How long will destiny suffer them? Perchance 
the hour is near when fate will reach them, and Aus- 
tria and the Hapsburgs will be erased from the records 
of history. 

Aside from the ingratitude of the Hapsburgs, Rus- 
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8ia in her experiences can place the onrivaUed mean- 
ness of the Cobnrgs, those candidates for royal studs. 
For years they have been curvetting before the Czar 
to gain his ^vor, now they lick the heels of Napoleon. 
E aempre bene. 

LIV. 

Eu6sia can stand all this. The coalition of Europe 
she can meet with the coalition of the Slavi and of the 
oppressed Eastern Christians. Beckoning them on 
sincerely, Kussia will have the hearty aid of an armed 
brotherhood of hundreds of thousands rushing into the 
strife boiling with wrath, eager to avenge bloody 
wrongs accumulated for centuriea 

Should she be driven to an extremity Russia must 
be prepared for the worst rather than lay down the 
sword. Should she lose Sebastopol, then, logically, 
Russia must sacrifice every thing to take Constantino- 
ple, for her own future security. She ought not again 
to become exposed to having the Black Sea invaded, 
her cities and harbors destroyed, her shores devas- 
tated, her trade annihilated or injured. Her natural 
and necessary expansion ought not to be arrested. 
All the other states of Europe have made their final 
geographical outlines, and can extend no &rther; 
Russia alone has still to complete her map, to reach 
her natural limits. 

Death or life depends upon her mastering the 
great ouUet; her great canal of respiration. That 
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outlet is the Bosphorus. The prosperity of America 
would become endangered without the possession of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and the command over 
the Gulf of Mexico. Would she suflfer the presence of 
a powerful enemy there, ready to attack her navy, to in- 
jure her commerce in a thousand ways ? The posses- 
sion of Cuba is a necessity resulting from geographical 
position. "Who has the house must possess the key," 
I once heard an American statesman (Crittenden) say, 
and every American feels its truth. The definitive 
possession of the Bosphorus is, perhaps, of much more 
consequence to Russia. Notwithstanding this, Russia 
reluctantly accepted the present war. She did not 
declare war, and abstained from invasion, thus injur- 
ing her interests and losing many military advantages. 
The spirit of war once let loose, Russia ought only to 
follow a Russian policy. Her interests are paramount 
to the interests of the West. 

Neither Christianity nor the further progress and 
development of the human race can be promoted by 
the fall of Russia, or by her being crippled and weak- 
ened. The countries surrounding her, and over which 
she has extended or may extend her dominion, never 
were her superiors in culture or civilization. She in- 
troduced order where anarchy prevailed ; to others she 
secured prosperity. This was the case with Finland, 
and above all with Poland, in the South with Bessara- 
bia, the Crimea, and the Trans-Caucasian regions ; this 
is the case in the immensities of Asia to the mouth of 
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the Amoor, to the northern and Pacific shores. The 
existence, the strength of Russia, are one of the condi- 
tions and agencies of civilization. Take away the do- 
minion of Russia, Poland will fall back into a state of 
traditional anarchy, and become covered with rags. 
Bessarabia, the Crimea, cultivated now, will bristle 
with Bohemians, with unruly Tartars, with idlers, ma- 
rauders and robbers. In Georgia blood will flow dai- 
ly — Christian blood shed by Mohammedan invaders. 
Asia will again become a waste, a beehive of vagrants, 
killing and destroying each other. Instead of towns 
and villages, camps and wagons of nomads will cover 
her, weeds will grow on furrows now opened for culti- 
vation. 

Thus prepared and armed Russia meets the new 
year. Russia cannot fall ! The genius of history, the 
future of a race, stand at her side. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF POLAND. 

AccoRDiNa to certain European journals and correspondents, the re- 
construction of Poland is, or was for the moment, on the political 
tapis, and hence it becomes an object of speculation, as it has already 
been at different times since the bloody catastrophe of 1831. Re- 
cently, too, a letter addresed to Louis Bonaparte has excited atten- 
tion to this subject. The real author of that document is stated to be 
M. de Persigny, the favorite and criminal accomplice of the French 
usurper ; but the current of its ideas, its allegations, and the whole 
train of its reasoning, reveal the author as Prince Czartoryski, the 
hereditary candidate for the Polish crown, whose grandfather and 
granduncle about a century ago, for an equally ambitious purpose, 
introduced into ancient Poland the same Russian troops and Rus- 
sian influence against which the grandson now invokes the help of 
Europe. 

How far Poland may be a serious subject in the schemes of 
statesmen and cabinets, or a rocket of agitation fired for the purpose 
of frightening Prussia, and eventually Russia, time alone will show. 
For our part, strong as are our sympathies with the fate of the nation 
and country, earnestly as we desire to see Poland again among the 
independent powers of the earth, still when we calmly recapitulate 
the past, observe the present, and try to probe the future, we cannot 
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share the hopes of others on this question, but find the reconstruc- 
tion of Poland depends upon insurmountable and almost unnatural 
probabilities. We think that men in power who excite these hopes 
in the minds of the unhappy Poles, without having any intention of 
realizing them, are guilty of heartless trifling with the most sacred 
feelings of our nature. 

Louis Bonaparte, as well as the English statesmen, know full 
well the inextricable complications and difficulties of the Polish 
question, in comparison with which the Turkish question, with all 
the expenses, efforts and bloodshed attending it, is still child's play. 
Apart from the law or fact that history has seldom or never known 
the restoration of a decayed State, and what is more, of a wholly 
destroyed national and political existence, we may in view of the 
Polish question look back to historical illustrations. Such an event 
as the restoration to political life of a conquered and crushed nation, 
by another and a victorious one, has rarely occurred, but never has any 
resulted in securing independence to those who have lost it. And, 
moreover, the like restorations -were never decided on, and carried 
out beforehand by the peaceful acts of cabinets, or by treaties or 
proclamations made at a distance; but the few which have taken 
place were accomplished after victory over the oppressors. Thus, 
when at the Isthmian games, the Roman Consul Flaminius pro- 
claimed the sham independence of Greece, Roman legions had already 
destroyed the kingdom of Macedon. When Napoleon stirred up 
Italy and created the Cisalpine Republic, he had previously routed 
the Austrians beyond the Alps. When, a few years afterward, he 
formed the Dukedom of Warsaw out of some parcels of Poland, the 
late possessor thereof, the King of Prussia, lay with the Prussian 
kingdom prostrate at his feet. All these so-styled restorations were 
made on the spot, and not from countries afor ; from victorious battle- 
fields, and not from distant palaces, or parliamentary halls. And 
not one of these, it should be remembered, assured to the restored 
nation stability or independence. 

The reconstruction of Poland, if it should acquire any political 
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significance, cannot be partial — that is, not limited to those four 
million inhabitants who, by the treaty of Vienna, were baptized into 
a mock kingdom. The idea presiding over the scheme of recon- 
struction is to form a so-called vanguard, or wall for Europe, against 
the encroachment of Bussia. But how such a parcel of Poland, an 
inland country, shut out from any direct communication with her 
distant Western allies, could be able to withstand the continual and 
hostile presence of Bussia, cannot be imagined. It would have no 
condition of stability, and therefore none of a durable peace, being 
obliged to appeal habitually to the West for assistance against an 
unrelenting foe. The duel between Bussia and Poland was fought 
with various fortunes for nearly four hundred years ; and finally 
Poland fell. Even if Bussia should be obliged to disgorge all her 
conquests — a supposition utterly improbable — the question still is 
open with Austria and Prussia, neither of which will condescend 
willingly to giye back what they seized half a century ago. Prussia 
— possessing thus the mouth of the Vistula and the shores of the 
Baltic, shutting out Poland from all &ee and direct communication 
with the world — ^will not give back Posen, Thorn, Bromberg, Dantzio 
and the surrounding territories. Still less will Austria be ready to 
restore Galicia and the lucrative salt-mines of Wielisitschka. 
Austria, possessing Hungary, will not allow at her door such a pro- 
cess of restoration, which must naturally become contagious. She 
could not do it, even if compensated by a slice of the Principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. But Poland, to be powerful, must have 
a restitution of her members now cut off; and for this end, the allies 
would be obliged to fight Austria, Prussia, and the whole of Germany. 
Or, if the Viennese kingdom of Poland should be torn from Bussia 
by a confederacy of Western powers, it would undoubtedly be annexed 
either to Prussia or Austria. So said the Chart of Europe^ — of 
which notorious pamphlet, issued at the beginning of this year- 
Louis Bonaparte gets the credit as author — ^imperial authorship being 
an easy trade, with ^^pens" at commaixd. 

Before, 4iowever, all this can take place, Bussia must be over- 

8 
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powered and beaten. She must be attacked in ber possessions bj 
allied armies ; the French, Germans and English most appear on the 
banks of the Vistula. Bat this region is a mighty strategetical point 
for Eussia, and the defences with which she has strengthened it are 
gigantic and formidable beyond any other system of forts in the 
world. The fortresses of Warsaw, Modling and Ivangorod overtop 
wholly and mournfully the inextensive country around them. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men would be required to besiege them. The 
struggle would be a life-and-death one. Poland would be its theatre, 
and chiefly the left bank of the Vistula. This river divides the so- 
called kingdom of Poland into two nearly equal parts ; the left ex- 
tending along the current of the river about 250 miles, and from the 
Prussian and Austrian frontier about 150 miles deep. This strip of 
land would be filled with hundreds of thousands of troops, and war 
would rage therein with a fury almost unparalleled in history. The 
belligerents, friendly or hostile, would immediately destroy the scanty 
resources of the inhabitants. Should the Russians be obliged to re- 
tire before the invading allies, they will burn and destroy every 
wretched town, borough, village and hamlet, leaving ruin and desola- 
tion in their track. But a few days would be required to transform 
Poland into a desert. The loss and calamity would fall chiefly, if not 
exclusively, on the mass of the people or on the peasantry. 

In fact, Poland is already one of the poorest countries of the 
globe. It is really much more wretched than Ireland, being almost 
exclusively agricultural, with a very small trade, and a very insig- 
nificant industry. As we have already mentioned, it is an inland 
country, deprived of extensive communications. The products of its 
labor are nearly all exported to Kussia, its Western neighbors, the 
Germans, being superior in every respect, and receiviDg from Poland 
only raw materials ; chiefly wool, corn and hogs. Poland has no great 
industrial marts or cities, being so poor in capital and enterprise : 
and the poorest among the poor is the peasant. Though not serffe, 
the immense majority of the agricultural peasantry are not land- 
owners. Neither the land which he tills nor the wretched hovel 
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where he sleeps belongs to the peasant. All this is the nobleman'Si 
leased to the peasant for so much statute labor a week. The peasant's 
whole fortune, if he have any, consists in some few head of cattle. 
If fully owned by him, they are the fruits of hard labor, of manifold 
privations and infinitesimal sayings. Such property is the most 
easily destroyed in war. One military requisition or depredation 
will suffice to devour the peasant's property, but years on years of 
toil will not yield him a fresh pittance. Twenty-four years have 
elapsed since the last war in Poland, and yet the wounds inflicted on 
the peasantry are not healed. Should Poland be again visited by 
the curse of a war, which would be far fiercer than the former one, 
nearly a century would be required for her partial recovery. 

This is felt by the Polish peasantry, whatever may be asserted to 
the contrary. There exists no sympathetic tie between the mass of 
the people and the few more pugnacious nobles. That the peasantry 
— ^nay, even the majority of the nobles — do not share in the patriotic 
aspirations, was shown in 1848. Few nobles moved in the affair, 
and the peasantry caught and delivered to the authorities such of 
their class as tried to preach insurrection against the Russians. 

Should Poland, in fine, be rebuilt by the united efforts of the 
West, what would be the terms of its existence ? What form of 
government would be imposed on it ? The chances of a democracy 
are null, and it would be a constitutional nobiliar kingdom, with 
some offspring of Bonapartism or of the Coburg dynasty to reign 
over the land of desolation. Above all, what would be the ways and 
means of the restorers to infuse life into the restored ; to create re- 
sources for political and social existence ? As all this would be done 
with the partisanship or under the lead of England, Poland would, 
of course, instantly adopt her poisonous panacea of free-trade, and 
there is no doubt that the Polish nobility, constituting almost ex 
clusively the nation now, as they did during the past, will rush head- 
long into the English trap. So do our slaveholders of the South, 
between whom and the Polish nobles there exists more than one 
point of resemblance. The Polish nobles — the so-called intelligent 
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part of the nation — are, however, not yet aware that the principal, 
if not the exclusive, cause of the downfj&ll and ruin of ancient Poland, 
was essentially the same system as that now known as British free- 
trade, prevailing there for centuries. The owners of the land — the 
nobility — were well satisfied to sell to foreign buyers their com — 
the fruit of the sweat of the peasantry — ^and to get in return all the 
necessities and luxuries of a lazy life. Thus, for centuries, no in- 
dustry took root, and thus no really intelligent, healthy, vigorous 
social class, composed of mechanics, merchants, and artisans — the 
heart and brain of a nation — ^was nursed or could flourish. Between 
the nobleman and the serf the on)y mediator was, and still is, the 
Jew broker. Poland fell because it contained no marrow in the 
shape of an active, intelligent population. The same conditions now 
exist, having survived its downfall ; and the same would prevail in 
any reconstruction of Poland. These are the reasons which compel 
us to consider such a reconstruction as beyond the reach of human 
probabilities. 



THE END. 
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